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CCREDITED 


For Crevily 
free: Ady... 





ANAGEMENT 


RGANIZATION 


MOST PROPERTY OWNERS know 
that A.M.O. means experienced and 
competent property management... 
and they know, too, that no firm 

can display the A.M.O. emblem 

unless it has submitted to, and passed, 

a careful scrutiny of its operations, 

as to ability, experience and financial 
responsibility. That’s why most 
property owners just say... A.M.O. 


PROPERTY OWNERS — Write for a list of ACCREDITED MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATIONS nearest you. 
Send your request to the INSTITUTE OF REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, 
lll. (Affiliated with the National Association of Real Estate Boards.) 
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The Manhattan Life Announces Its 


ee ; 
g Tf, 
providing an income of 


*100 A MONTH 
FOR 100 MONTHS 


if death occurs prior to Age 65 








Also issued as a half unit: $50 a month for 100 months 





NON-MEDICAL APPLICATION ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFIT, 
may be submitted by present policyholders up at small additional charge, provides double the 
to and including Age 60. monthly benefit otherwise provided, if death 


occurs from purely accidental means. 


SUB-STANDARD LIVES: 
Also issued on sub-standard lives, up to and be- 
yond 500% mortality. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM DISABILITY BENEFIT 
is included in all standard Centennial Policies 
without specific extra charge. 


LIBERAL CONVERSION PRIVILEGE: DIVIDENDS: 
The Centennial Policy may be converted to any The Centennial Policy is participating. Accumu- 
other plan, except term insurance, at any time lated dividends may be applied to increase the 
before the policy anniversary on which the In- amount of the monthly payment ($100 or $50) 
sured’s nearest birthday is 62 years. for the stipulated period of 100 months. 


Our 2nd Century of Service to Policyholders 


Founded 1850 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





































































































LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


(000 Omitted) 


























| Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re. 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 











Ratios 
1950 
over 
Woeful Will, a worrier, was scared of family traveling. Month 1948 1949 1950 1949 
e “We'll have to take the kids,”’ said he; “we'll find our : . 
wits unraveling!” “Don’t worry, Will,” his wife replied. TOTAL INSURANCE 
“The Statler’s where we'll go, and they like kids. They'll =“ > $1,781,880 $1,821,000 $1,745,000 —4% 
help with ours, and we'll have fun, I know.” a “exegeses 1,613,239 1,711,000 2,335,000 36% 
i. “casneeee 1,810,837 224,000 2,413,000 8% 
Apr. eceoececes 1,857,503 1,852,000 2,171,000 17% /e 
ee CE 1,745,537 1,861,000 2,273,000 22% 
nt gkcaecas 1,816,059 890,000 2,280,000 21% 
ae 1,861,758 1,657,000 
rr 1,707,401 1,778,000 
Sa ae 1,593,460 1,718,000 
- aa 2 1,684,816 1,861,000 
a 1,768,635 1,901,000 
ee 2,242,407 2,195,000 
Pe $22,850,000* $23,610,000* $13,217,000 16% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
v4 Their dinner at the Statler had the children cheering, ae $1,331,394 $1,129,000 $1,140,000 0% 
e too. A special children’s menu, free balloons when they > anwenmes arene yt yen 5% 
rere tl h. and Statler’s f s food s | 1 ee eee 1,242,718 1,337,000 1,489,000 10% 
sir, ereoh cod State's meen el mrp pled Pte 
8 ci lS at ERED 1,196,463 1,245,000 _1,462,000 16% 
mula .. . and Baby drank it all!) BOE nn pwns 1243928 1.252.000 —-:1426,000 13% 
ae 1,183,568 ,122,000 
OO 1,125,117 ,147,000 
is vance’ 1,077,735 ,085,000 
aaa 1,149,985 ,178,000 
“a 1,175,735 ,198,000 
c ae 1,317,968 ,331,000 
a $15,050,000* $15,180,000* $8,076,000 O% 
TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
EE in th bet $272,132 $357,000 $402,000 13% 
ee 303,403 375,000 433,000 l 5% 
 sdsesecs 342,917 433,000 490,000 13% 
- C7 
They ordered breakfast in their room (and was that Apr. ih bah 569,386 414,000 445,000 1% 
3 RRs SS. Se ee Ge eae 392,534 431,000 + ~—-_. 479,000 11% 
e breakfast good!). “Why, I'm enjoying this,” said Will. a 347.207 396,000 431.000 Qo 
“T never thought I would. Ill bet more folks would ae 318,758 356,000 
travel with their children, if they knew how easy Statler one TTTTTTy aoe a a 
a er "sie ,?? i «Gsbicws , , 
makes it, for the kids—and parents, too: oppo 353.275 416,000 
Ghee tan a 345,083 395,000 
 -ab tea dec 300,885 ,000 
ae $4,400,000* $4,750,000* $2,680,000 11% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 
a ae $178,354 $335,000 $203,000 —37% 
a 194,804 193,000 695,000 282% 
Mts Sedetscek 225,202 454,000 434,000 —1% 
et ae ee 200,987 182,000 374,000 120% 
BT Soc clos 156,540 185,000 332,000 91% 
RL Wels de ae 224,834 242,000 423,000 84% 
ae 359,433 179,000 
Aug. a ae as id yee 
a cesdeess 134, ‘ 
NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) —— 181/556 267 000 
BOSTON BUFFALO CLEVELAND NE Ss 247,817 , 
DETROIT - ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON Dec. ......-. 623,554 504,000 
STATLER OPERATED: ete icln ksh $3,400,000* $3,680,000* $2,461,000 62' 
HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH * Including Year-end Adjustments 
Best's PUBLICATION OE Alle CEREBRAL oreiege’ N. Y. ag ae B. Class Matter at a oe : omg Oy 90 ae 
ef 
Insurance News BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7. WN. Y. Gs the United od ‘States Pe Publication yo ist of the Monti. 
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|ENT Editor in Chief 
ALFRED M. BEST 
a Re. Editors 
JOHN F. GUILFOYLE i 
RICHARD G. MALONE 
Ratios i 
1950 Associate nag 
1949 ROBERT W. LORD 
HERBERT C. ENDLY 
Assistant Editor 
—4% GORDON GOODWIN 
36% 
3% Managing Editor 
1% 
220%, CHESTER M. KELLOGC LIFE EDITION 
21% 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT VOLUME 51, NO. 4 AUGUST, 1950 
Business Manager 
ARTHUR SNYDER 
1Oo% Page 
Sales Manager Net Costs topo sees: 
WALTER H. BROCKHAVEN 
U% 
Bs Executive Representative 
/€ 
7% HENRY T. RAWLINGS Medical Meeting wad _ 45 
low Milestones in Medicine (Dr. Edwin G. Dewis) ee 
1S% New Group Rates 93 
NATIONWIDE BRANCHES 
WESTERN 
: . Vice- i 
aaa i. Oaeene. mihi — Home Office and Field Appointments 87 
oe WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT, Field Rep. Making Money (H. B. Grant) . i 
“ 10 South La Salle St., Chicago 3 Practical Sales Promotion (Don B. Parkinson, C.L.U.) 21 
EAST CENTRAL Section 213 Currently (Spencer L. McCarty, C.L.U.) 15 
PAYSON H. RYAN, Vice-President 
13% FELIX T. McCARTHY, Jr., Spec. Rep. 
15% Ingalls Bidg., 6 E. 4th Ste., Cincinnati 2 
13% NEW ENGLAND 
‘Te WALTER A. SPANGLER Annuities Increasing 7 90 
‘ou Ww. ar fy ce wt oo ee Federal Life Taxation | 94 
. a Income and Annuity Taxation (Charles G. Taylor, Jr.) 18 
EASTERN 1949 Investments . 9 
HOWARD ADER, Field Rep. 
ELLIOT SEWARD. Field Rep. Research and Investment Problem Stones J. O'Leary, Ph.D.) ) 25 
FRANK WALDRON, Field Rep. What Do They Buy? — ) | Saale si 61 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
SOUTHEASTERN 
AG NEIL A. KAIN 
The 22 Marietta Ste. Bldg., Atlanta 3 
so CE AL Cleveland Pension Conference —— | 67 
te gamete Conventions Ahead | 94 
7 of 318 Walnut St., Chattanooga 3 It's Your Money ARO ee | ee ae ae 91 
1% ROBERT S. BEGIEN Mutual Life Scores National Publicity he | pees : , 68 
0% 928 Kirby Building, Dallas 1 
1% 
40 PACIFIC COAST 
HAROLD F. KANE 
3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5 
Advertisers’ Index sdindinal wee 98 
P Around the Office (Guy Seceested . re ee : | 77 
opyright, 1950 
sat te tack Genenn Yon. Company Reports ....... ear Te). eS ie ) 47 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. Complete Index igen ees 96 
7 4 | Subscription $4 (t $6) Evaluating Insurance Jobs (Elizabeth Lacheieks Ph. D.) | ius. Fy 
. Annual Subscription wo years 
Canadian & foreign 95 (two years $8) Handling of Funds by Agents (6. Edgar Coxworth) ie inks aes 39 
. Single issues 50c. Also quantity rates Legal Spotlight (O. D. Brundidge) ..... ear oh ace Deere neat: 29 
y. Service Awards (S. K. Hargis) ....... ae. a ay Da eee nT 71 
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WINDOW 


FEATURE 


HE first of a scheduled series 

of historical displays by fire, 
life and casualty companies is now 
featured in one of the windows of 
the home office of the Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc. The current exhibit 
centers around the Metropolitan 
Life’s first strong box, a_ small 
leather-covered steel box once ca- 


company and the changes in methods 
of operation which have evolved over 
the years. The exhibit includes an 
antique calculating machine, old ad- 
vertising displays and many photo- 
graphs contrasting the old with the 
new. 

Other companies wishing to make 
similar displays are invited to write 
pable of holding most of the Metro- to Paul Murtaugh, Jr., Advertising 
politan’s securities. Photographs, Manager , Alfred M. Best Company, 
documents and other articles point Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 
up the progress and growth of the 7, N. Y. 





CONTINUED UNEXCELLED PROGRESS 


r-"1¢$12i MILLION 


Doorwoy. 
Potection . 
c 











| 
©"3 INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Ge PAID FOR BUSINESS : 
ro" } 
Ps. hs Ss 
pays ae 4 
$65 semen i . oe ti $27 MILLION 
te ' i! 
| 


+ muon iy el 


1945 ‘46 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 
HE future indicates even greater development and earnings 
to the Company and its agents. Keeping ahead of the times 
with unexcelled general agency contracts, competitive rates and 
plans geared to the second half of the century give our men a 


“Huuapenem LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Established 1906 




















WAR CLAUSES 


ITH the possibility of hy hting 

continuing in Korea for an ex 
tended period and similar “ingj- 
dents” developing elsewhere, thie life 
insurance companies are, again, 
forced to consider the inclusion of 
war clauses in new policies. So far 
the official actions have been very 


once 


limited. Lincoln National of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. announced that effec. 
tive July 18 a war clause would be 


included in all policies issued “to 
members of the armed services on 
active duty.”” In regard to reinsur- 
ance (The Lincoln is the 
company in that field), it is not ac 
cepting such business on service per- 
sonnel unless a war clause is in- 
cluded. This in effect means. that 
many small companies whose net re- 
tention 1s low will not be in a posi- 
tion to write large policies on mem- 
bers of the armed services. Other 
companies taking similar action so 
far are: Connecticut General (all 
males 18-26, plus all active or in- 
active service personnel), Jefferson 
Standard, Occidental California, 
Prudential. Others waiting their 
turn, according to latest reports, in 
clude John Hancock, Massachusetts 
Mutual, National of Vermont, New 
England Mutual and the State Mu- 
tual Life. 

A special sub-committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has scheduled a 
meeting for August 1, 2 at the IIh- 
nois Insurance Department at 160 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, to 
consider the subject in its over-all 
aspects. So far no word has been 
received regarding the companies 
(mostly in Texas) that have been 
specializing in service personnel. 
These companies are the most vul- 
nerable—we recall mortality among 
some of them in excess of 200% 
during the last years of World War 
IT. 


leading 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


EPRINTS of the splendid ar- 


ticle “Getting the New Man 
Into Production” by Kenney E. 


Williamson, C.L.U., which appeared 
in the July Lire News, have been 
prepared and are now available. 
(uantity prices will be furnished on 
request. 


Best's Life News 
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EMPLOYEE BENEFIT 
PLANS 


STUDY of employee benefit 
A stone just published reveals that 
a substantial amount of voluntary 
protection by industry is in force 
and that this type of protection 1s 
growing. The report, issued by the 
Research Council for Economic 
Security, Chicago, also shows great 
differences in the extent and type 
of coverage between the cities. 

Among the metropolitan areas in- 
cluded in the survey are Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hous- 
ton, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, and San 
Francisco. A total of 6,843 firms 
employing almost two and one-half 
million workers formed the basis of 
this survey of benefit plans in a large 
section of American industry. Here 
are some of the findings: 

1. The most prevalent plans are 
life insurance, hospitalization, and 
prepaid surgical benefits. 

2. Employees are most eager to 
participate in organized cash sick- 
ness and life insurance plans. 

3. A majority of the pension and 
retirement plans in the firms which 
were questioned were financed en- 
tirely by the employers. 

A comparison of the twelve cities 
shows that some types of plans are 
more common in particular areas 
than in others. Detroit has the 
greatest coverage of employees in 
lite imsurance and organized cash 
sickness, but Salt Lake City is first 
in the percentage of employees wiih 
prepaid surgical benefits. Pension 
and retirement programs and prepaid 
hospitalization are most fully de- 
veloped in Chicago firms, the survey 
discloses. San Francisco, however, 
leads the field in prepaid medical 
care and paid sick leave. 

The study concludes with a note 
about the future: “The trend is 
toward a greater number and a 
higher quality of employee benefit 
plans. While in the past, these plans 
may be said to have grown almost in 
mushroom fashion, it is to be ex- 
pected that with their continued 
development and with the help of 
experience, the future development 
will likely be characterized by a 
greater amount of advance planning 
and agreed procedure among indus- 
try, as well as by a sounder inter- 
pretation of the interests of manage- 
ment and labor.” 





THIS YEAR INDIANAPOLIS LIFE HAS 


26 


National Quality Award Winners 
-> NINE 5-YEAR WINNERS 


In making these awards the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
stress QUALITY ... 
service. Quality, too, has been our key-word, since organization 
in 1905. Agents are trained on that basis. Assets of over $63,000,000 
are in quality investments and there’s over $230,000,000 of quality 


in underwriters, in paid-for-business, in 


insurance in force. There’s all this, plus our constant effort to 
extend quality service to agents and policyholders alike. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES IN Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Texas 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





1948-1949 INVESTMENTS 


HE following 1949 data are actual totals compiled by the Institute of Life Insurance. 

These totals are for 365 companies representing 99.65% of the total assets of all United 
States legal reserve companies and supersede forecasts published in Dr. O'Leary's Report 
"1949 Record of Life Insurance Investments’ submitted at the 43rd Annual Meeting of 
the Association on December 15, 1949.** 


(000 omitted) 
—December 31, 1948— —December 3!, 1949— 
































Amount % of Amount /_ of 

Investment Class Outstanding Total Outstanding Total 

Bonds — U. S. Government .. $16,746,379 30.2 $15,259,239 25.6 
St., Co. & Mun. .. 871,442 1.6 1,051,832 1.8 
*Canadian Gov't _.. | 446,877 2.6 | 449,405 2.4 

*Other For. Gov't ..... 20,198 0 20,007 0 

Total Government ...... $19,084,896 34.4 $17,780,403 29.8 

MY Bac unedeces 3,002,438 5.4 3,015,159 5.1 

Public Utility 8,740,986 15.7 9,759,826 16.4 
Ee a 7,150,546 12.9 8,676,237 14.6 

EY wat abceaeelted anne $37,978,866 68.4 $39,231,705 65.9 
Stocks—Railroad ............... $99,651 2 $104,203 2 
Public Utility ........... 371,967 > 514,569 8 

DE «ttbbeweeidbanes 956,840 1.7 1,111,630 1.9 
ee eee 2 ee $1,428.458 2.6 $1,730,402 2.9 
Mortgages—Farm .............. $989,904 1.8 $1,136,532 1.9 
se 9,843,406 17.7 11,757,717 19.7 

We co kebaees chan $10,833,310 19.5 $12,894,249 1.6 
ee ae eee $1,054,612 1.9 $1,245,097 2.1 
Policy Loans & Premium Notes .... 2,056,904 3.7 2,237,892 3.8 
SE d40 cba W445 054d Pede< nes 909,778 1.6 906,157 1.5 
Other Admitted Assets .......... 1,249,954 2.3 1,309,076 2.2 
Total Admitted Assets ........... $55,511,882 100.0 $59,554,578 100.0 


* Includes all-political subdivisions. 
** See page 13, January 1950 issue. 
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CHASE C. GOVE, JR. 


PRESIDENT, W.M.Q.C. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


REGINALD A. DANIELL 


Ist VICE-PRES., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Too Ranking 
p g. 


OF ACACIA’S 
FAMED 








We salute the field men who have earned the right 
to currently serve as officers of Acacia’s unique and 
famed William Montgomery Quality Club, a Club 
built upon the basis of business kept in force and 
not merely volume of business produced. In achiev- 
ing their coveted positions, each man paid for an 
outstanding volume of top quality business during 
the past year. 


The company’s honor club is founded on the philos- 
ophy of President William Montgomery that life 
insurance should be based upon (1) need and 





ACACIA'S HOME OFFICE | 
FACING THE NATION'S CAPITOL kt 





FARISH F. TALLEY 


3rd VICE-PRES., 
HOME OFFICE 
DETACHED 


jilliam Montgomery Quality Club 










WALTER J. SIEGEL 


2nd VICE-PRES., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAYMOND A. MORAN 


4th VICE-PRES.., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


(2) ability to pay. The wholehearted belief of Acacia 
field men ‘in this philosophy is reflected in the fact 
that more than three out of four men in the com: 
pany's entire field organization qualify year after 
year for membership in the William Montgomery 
Quality Club. They appreciate that only “quality 
business”—sold honestly and with no misleading 
and disappointing estimate of dividends—is profit: 
able to the company and to themselves. 


We congratulate the new officers of the William 
Montgomery Quality Club. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
my WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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For August, 1950 


HE annual tables of comparative net costs are 
shown on pages following. The basis of the 
figures is exactly the same as in past vears. 
That is to say, they are figured on a 20 year basis, which 
for the actual history figures, means the issues of 1930. 
For the present scale figures it represents the scale in 
force today, paid on policies from one to twenty vears 
old. In the case of some companies, where the premium 
rates have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter com- 
parison would be of little value, and in such case the 
present scale is the payment that would be made on such 
policies 1f they had been issued at the current rates. 
Only the yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty 
year totals divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of 
course, the costs on life insurance policies are not 
flat, but tend to be higher in the early years and to de- 
crease 1n the later years, the figures we show being an 
arbitrary averaging of these costs over the twenty year 
period. The only deductions made are for the dividends 
paid—in all cases cash values are available in addition. 
Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereatter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are carried on in the LU. S. 


Cash Values 


As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
that 1s, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


costs 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
ot today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
from 3"%~% to 3% (some to 2%, 24% or 234%), or 
otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 


VET COSTS 


only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have ma- 
tured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all of 
the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history”’ cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale tor all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $21.15 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life $33.14 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $44.76 vearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there 1s only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1947 were, 
for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year En- 
dowment : $20.92, $31.90 and $44.46, respectively, in 
1948, $21.61, $33.53 and $45.02 and in 1949, $21.53, 

5. 


$33.71 and $45.05. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual jistory basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1942, $20.54; in 1943, $20.55; in 1944, $20.67 : 
in 1945, $20.55; in 1946, $20.58; in 1947, $20.66; in 
1948, $20.72; in 1949, $20.80; in 1950 of $20.87. Other 
comparisons may be obtained by consulting the tables 
hereafter and the showing in our July, 1942 News. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INCI. the last meeting of the 
Delegate Body there was a 
hearing before the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of the New York 
State Legislature devoted to the 
problems surrounding Section 213. 
The Joint Legislative Committee is 
composed of both Senators and As- 
semblymen who are charged with the 
responsibility of making investiga- 
tions and final recommendations to 
the 1951 Legislature on this sub- 
ject. At their last meeting on 
November 29, 1949, Mr. James Mc- 
Lain, chairman of the committee 
representing the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and the Ameri- 
can Life Convention appeared for 
the home offices ; | appeared as your 
representative and Gordon D. Mc- 
Kinney as actuary for the National 
Association and finally Superinten- 
dent Robert EK. Dineen was heard 
representing the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Superintendent Dineen said that 
due to the increased cost of living 
and the devaluated dollar, it might 
be necessary to change the limita- 
tions on expenses but that under the 
guise of simplification he hoped that 
the “dikes” would not be opened. He 
complimented the home office com- 
mittees who were working on this 
problem and thought that they had 
some of the finest executives in the 
business devoting themselves to this 
issue. 





"How's Business?” 


He pointed out that both the New 


York State Association and the 
National Association were well 


organized and giving the matter 
serious study but that he felt it neces- 
sary as the head of the Insurance 
Department to make sure that the 
unorganized public were properly 
represented in this important law. 
While he knew that no determina- 
tions or recommendations had _ yet 
been made, he had just a wee bit 
of a reservation as to the need 
o: much of an adjustment in this 
law because when he inquired of life 
insurance producers, ““How’s busi- 
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ness ?’’ he was told that last year was 
the best year they ever had since 
they had been in the business. He 
also noted that the companies 
generally were producing an in- 
creased volume of life insurance. 
Therefore, he found it just a little 
hard to believe that it was necessary 
to make any great changes in this 
law. The Department, however, de- 
sired to be consistent and because 
they advocated an increased limit 
for savings bank life imsurance 
based on the deflated dollar they 
must also now take the same position 
if it is needed in connection with 


agents’ compensation or company 
limitations. 


expense 





In the printed statement filed with 
the Joint Legislative Committee for 
the home offices there appears the 
following quotations : 

“The Committee (LIAA and ALC) 
does not wish any change in the 
present Section 213 which will 
increase the ultimate cost of the in- 
surance to the public. However, the 
public demands and receives today 
far greater service in connection 
with its life insurance than it did 
formerly. This increase in service 
has come at a time when the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is less 
than it was a few years ago. While 


we are hopeful that the value of the 
dollar 1s now stabilized we cannot 
overlook the possibility of further 
inflation and the affect of such in- 
flation on companies operating un- 
der an inflexible expense limitation 
law. This is one problem that is 
having our earnest study.” 
‘Another matter which continues 
to receive the attention of the Com- 
mittee is the compensation of the 
soliciting agent. The _ soliciting 
agent is the individual who sells our 
product. Without him the benefits 
of life insurance would not have the 
wide public distribution that exists 
today and the national economy 
would be the Each agent 
must know life insurance thoroughly 
if the public is to receive proper ad- 
vice and service. The agent performs 
a valuable service to the public and 
he must be fairly compensated. At 
the same time he must not and can- 
not be compensated beyond the value 
of his services.” 


Dt OTeT. 


Impressions Held 

With this background, your repre- 
sentative before the Committee 
became aware of some general im- 
pressions which are held perhaps by 
the Department, the public and many 
members of the Legislature. This 
impression, is first, that at the time 
of the Guertin Law changes, when 
new interest assumptions were used 
in the calculation of premiums the 
premium per thousand of life in- 
surance went up. Most of the dele- 
gates in this room will agree with 
that impression even though there 
were minor exceptions to it. 
Secondly, it is continually publicized 
that the amount of new life insurance 
written has gone up and up in recent 
years. It is no secret that the pro- 
ducers of life insurance receive their 
income from these two basic factors 
(1) a portion of the premium which 
the public believes has become larger 
and (2) the volume of business 
written which has become larger. 
Thus, it is not surprising to hear 
informed men generally, in the field 
of life insurance, make the statement 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Section 213—Continued 


that we are better off than we have 
ever been in our lives because oi 
these two impressions. That state- 
ment of being “better off’’ was given 
to me by several different officials 
within the last few months. We note 
it was pointed out in the statement 
of the companies to the Legislative 
Committee that the producers must 
not be compensated beyond the 
value of their services. The implica- 
tion arose that this was a serious 
danger and caused me to start on a 
minor research problem which I 
would like to report to you now. 
In recent years what have the 
changes been between the monies 
allocated for the administration of 
life insurance within the home office 
structure of our business as com- 
pared to the change occurring in the 
money allocated to the field for the 
marketing and servicing of life in- 
surance ? In order to arrive at a suit- 
able appraisal, we took all of the 
companies admitted to do business 
in the State of New York in 1930 
and took off the figures from their 
annual statement of disbursements 


through the year 1939 and divided 
by 10 in order to reach an average 
which is the base line or zero per- 
centage on this first chart. 

We then took the year by year ex- 
penses for the next eleven years 
through 1949 and plotted on this 
graph the percentage of change for 
the money expended in the field as 
contrasted with the money expended 
for similar services in the home 
offices. You will note that the field 
expenses increased approximately 
73% and that the other line has 
gone up tremendously more. It has 
been suggested that the home office 
expenses used here did not give full 
credit to agency help recently de- 
veloped but it is our belief that the 
result would, not be materially af- 
fected if an attempt was made to 
make an adjustment for these items. 
However, if the base was changed 
to compare home office salaries 
alone, the percentage of change as 
compared with the held would be 
even greater. I would like to make it 
clear here and now that I haven't 
any thought in my mind, and I am 
sure you agree with me, that the 
home office personnel is overpaid. 
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They certainly are not. But, we must 
draw the conclusion that the income 
and allowances of the field forces his 
not kept up with the business in the 
last ten, years. Certainly the spokes- 
man representing the largest per- 
centage of change is not justified 
in reporting to a Legislative Com- 
mittee that they must be careful to 
see that the expenses of marketing 
and servicing of life insurance in the 
held does not get so large as to over- 
compensate the representatives. 


Average Premium Down 


These facts, however, and _ this 
chart are incidental to another factor 
which is of greater importance. It 
was discovered that there is no way 
of determining how much of the 
monies paid to the representatives 
in the field is used for expenses to ac- 
quire their business. All of the an- 
nual statements on file with the In- 
surance Department cannot show, 
because they do not have a record 
of, the expense of conducting a suc- 
cessful life insurance pro- 
cedure. The expense items found in 
the annual statements filed with the 
Insurance Department deal entirely 
with those known to the home offices. 
They do not include agents business 
expenses. It, therefore, set us on the 
quest to see if we could get data on 
this item. Many are familiar with my 
article published in the New York 
City Bulletin last February request- 
ing this information. We have re- 
ceived sufficient replies to add a ma- 
terial fact to the study of this prob- 
lem, 

Recently a study was made of 15 
companies doing business in this 
state which represents about one- 
fourth of the total admitted com- 
panies and covers the years 1944 
and 1949. These companies may be 
classified as large, medium and small. 

The average first year premium 
for life insurance paid for on a 
regular premium basis for these 
companies was found and plotted by 
scale on the accompanying graph. 
The 1944 average premium per 
thousand is shown in the left hand 
column. The same computation was 
made for 1949 and the average 
premium is plotted to scale in the 
right hand column. In way of an 
explanation, it was necessary that 
single premium insurance be omitted 
from these figures because the single 
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premium business is quite a factor. 
For instance, about $1 out of every 
$4 represented single premiums tor 
these companies in 1944 but $1 in 
$23 represented the single premiums 
in 1949. So, an adjustment was made 
taking out the single premium busi- 
ness before preparing this chart. 

A similar calculation was made for 
the same companies, the same years, 
for the average first year com- 
missions in dollars and you will find 
this indicated on the chart. A cal- 
culation to get average rate of com- 
missions in percent was also 
determined. Not only has the aver- 
age first year premiums for these 
companies in this five year period 
gone down and the average number 
of dollars and commissions — per 
thousand gone down but also the 
average rate of commissions ex- 
pressed in percent has declined. 
There is shown on the chart in addi- 
tion, the new information that while 
this was taking place the business 
costs of an agent staying in the life 
insurance business have gone up. 

After arriving at this point a 
third chart was prepared. 

A purely theoretical example is in- 
dicated in the left hand column of 
the amount of new life insurance 
a hypothetical agent produced in 
1944, In the second column shown 
by the height of the column is the 
amount that this agent would have 
to produce in 1949, adjusted for the 
lower average premium and _ the 
lower average commission and the 
higher average expense of doing 
business during this five year period. 
You will note that the adjustment 
is considerable but this is not all. In 
the third column, there is projected 
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the amount of new life insurance 
needed to be produced by this hypo- 
thetical agent with the further ad- 
justment of the cost of living change 
which took place in this five year 
period, using the Bureau of Labor 
statistics which is widely quoted and 
acceptable to most discussions of 
this kind. You will note the third 
column has a tremendous increase 
over the first. 


More Agents 


Now, it is our impression that the 
number of agents producing business 
in 1949 was larger than 1944 and 
while we have some estimates, they 
are not sufficiently documented to 
use in a graph of this type, but you 
will not quarrel with the conclusion 
that there are probably more agents 
at this time. Then, with these three 
hypothetical values a comparison 
was made with the actual record of 
new business increase for these last 
five years on these sample com- 
panies and it was found it did not 
even approximate the total that the 
agent would have to write in order 
to maintain a level standard of living. 
If we took the fourth factor, of a 
greater number of agents, the re- 


sult would be even more startling. 


Therefore, with regret, I an- 
nounce this conclusion, that the 
standard of living for agents in 
the life insurance business in the last 
five vears has gone down. This in- 
formatiagn musp be brought out in 
the opgp in order to get a fair solu- 
tion to the problems of rewriting 
Section 213 of the New York Law. 


The home offices will help us as 
well as the Insurance Department 
and the Legislature when they see 
the need and the real problem that 
faces the life insurance business and 
only by bringing it to everyones at- 
tention in some such manner as I 
have attempted to do here, are we 
going to obtain a fair answer. Look- 
ing at it from the point of view of 
the public being properly served, the 
expenses of life insurance kept to a 
minimum, commensurate with the 
standards demanded of us, and the 
agency forces continuing to become 
better informed so that they may 
better serve the public. I have at- 
tempted to point out to you first, the 
need and then the problem that 
exists on this matter. 





Before Annual Meeting Delegates, New York 
State Assn. Life Underwriters. 
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ECTION 201 of H. R. 8920 

amends Section 22(b)(1)_ of 

the Code which exempts from 
income tax “amounts received under 
a life insurance contract paid by 
reason of the death of the insured, 
whether in a single sum or other- 
wise * * *” Judicial decisions have 
construed this language to exempt 
from tax sums, in the nature of in- 
terest, added by the insurer when 
the proceeds are paid to the bene- 
ficiary in installments. Section 201 
(a) of the bill would subject such 
added amounts to income tax not- 
withstanding the fact that, by Con- 
gressional enactment, sustained by 
the courts, such amounts have been 
for many vears exempt from income 
taxation. 

The criticism in the report of the 
Comunittee on Ways and Means con- 
trasts the treatment presently ac- 
corded beneficiaries of death benefit 
installment payments with the re- 
quirement that interest paid on death 
benefits left on deposit with a life 
gross income by specific provision of 
insurance company is includible in 
Section 22(b)(1) of the Code and 
makes a similar contrast with a lump 
sum payment invested by the bene- 
ficiary in bonds or a savings account. 
(in the other hand, the minority re- 
port objects to the proposed change 
and emphasizes the wise social policy 
underlving existing law. 


Other Factors Involved 


We want to assure you that it 1s 
not our purpose to favor tax laws 
which unjustifably discriminate in 
favor of any group of individuals 
nor do we contend that the present 
law operates with entire consistency. 
We respectfully suggest, however, 
that there are other factors and other 
provisions of law which justify some 
departure from strict consistency. 

The exemption of life insurance 
installment payments is entirely con- 
sistent with the income tax treat- 
ment accorded survivorship install- 
ment benefits under the Social 
Security Act and the Railroad Re- 
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Statement of Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
Executive Vice President, Metropolitan 
Life on behalf of American Life Conven- 
tion and Life Insurance Association of 











America before Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, July II. 

tirement Act. Moreover, National 
Service Life Insurance benefits, 


when paid in installments, also en- 
joy complete income tax exemption. 
Section 201 of the bill specifically 
protects the latter exemption. We 
would not argue against the con- 
tinuance of these exemptions of 
death benefit installments paid under 
the Federal Acts. It would, how- 
ever, be rank discrimination to ex- 
empt these benefits and at the same 





time to require that similar death 
benefit installments under private 
life insurance contracts be taxed. We 
see no justification for any such dis- 
crimination. 

In all our national thinking today 
great emphasis is placed upon eco- 
nomic security. One of the most 
important life imsurance develop- 
ments in recent years has been the 
added security factor to beneficiaries 
of life insurance policies that arises 
from the use of life insurance to 
provide a stated income instead of 
paving the entire proceeds in one 
sum. Programs are set up to provide 
income payments for specific needs 
of the family, for food, clothing and 
shelter as the first and primary obli- 


AND ANNUITY TAMATION 


gation of the provider and then edu- 
cation for children and such other 
features of family life as he is able 
to protect. Amounts paid to bene. 
ficiaries in accordance with such 
plans usually last longer and, there. 
fore, provide greater economic se- 
curity. Thus it is socially desirable 
that we should do everything reason- 
able to encourage planned _ install. 
ment settlements. The question 
arises as to whether, in order t 
collect an additional estimated $5. 
000,000 of revenue per year from 
beneficiaries, the tax status of these 
installment settlements should be 
changed. Is it not far better to en- 
courage the heads of families te 
make the best possible provision for 
the future welfare of their families? 


Practical Considerations 


There is a practical side to be con- 
sidered. For example, a widow with 
one dependent child is entitled to a 
personal exemption of $1,200 per 
annum. If she had no other income. 
and elected to take the proceeds of 
a life insurance policy in installments 
over a period of 20 years, it would 
require more than $70,000 of life 
insurance at 3% interest to produce 
a taxable income in excess of the 
personal exemption. There will be 
a relatively small number of widows 
who are the beneficiaries of $70,000 
or more of life insurance and would, 
therefore, be subject to tax, but 
many thousands will be put to con- 
siderable expense and trouble in 
making numerous tax returns, the 
government will have the expense 
of processing and auditing returns, 
to say nothing of the expense that 
will be imposed upon life insurance 
companies in making many _ thou- 
sands of calculations for  benefi- 
ciaries, and the corresponding 
intormation returns. 

This discussion of the taxation of 
the interest element in death benefit 
installments leads us to recommend 
strongly, in the interest of justice 
to annuitants, that the proposed 
method for determining the amount 
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af interest element includible in 
sfOss income as set forth in Section 
Ml(a). of the bill be applied to 
regular annuities. Both the report 
of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Views of the Minor- 
ity strongly approve this method. 
In principle, it follows the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the Revenue 
Revision Bill of 1948 for the taxing 
of regular annuities. The method in 
the pending bill was commented on 
favorably in a report prepared by 
the Staff of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation for the Committee on 
Finance, in connection with H. R. 
048—79th Congress, 2nd Session 
—which bill proposed to exempt 
irom individual income tax annuity 
payments under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to the amount of 
$1440 in any calendar year. 


Existing Rule Inequitable 
The Staff of the Joint Con- 
sressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation concluded that 
the existing rule for taxation of 
regular annuities set forth in 
section 22(b)(2)(A) of the Code 
was highly inequitable. Under this 
tule the amount includible in gross 
income each year is 3% of the con- 
sideration paid for the annuity. 
When the amounts excluded from 
income equal the consideration paid, 
the subsequent annuity payments 
must be included in gross income. 
The 3% rate used in computing the 
amount to be included in gross in- 
come, even in 1934 when the rule 
was adopted, was entirely too high. 
lt was based on the fallacy that since 
life insurance companies were earn- 
ing 4% on their investments the ap- 
plication of that rate to the diminish- 
ing principal would average out to 
3% for each year on the original 
consideration, that is, the principal 
invested. Actually a 3% rate on the 
original principal of an annuity 
would require an interest return of 
almost 6% on the diminishing 
principal of the annuity. Such a 
rate is completely unrealistic today 
when most annuities are based on 
2% or 2'%4% interest. The result 
is a tax upon return of capital in- 
vested in an annuity. 
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Serious Defect 


The 3% annuity rule is subject 
to another serious defect. It taxes 
the short-lived annuitant on the re- 
turn of his principal without giving 
the long-lived annuitant any off- 
setting tax benefit. The annuitant 
who dies early is taxed on return of 
principal and the annuitant who 
lives long is taxed on the full amount 
of his annuity after his principal is 
presumed to have been returned. 

The following example demon- 
strates the unfair consequences of 
the 3% rule. For approximately 
$20,000 a woman aged 55 may 
purchase a life annuity providing 
$1,000 per year. Applying the 3% 
rule, about $600 received each year 
will be taxable and $400 will be ex- 
cluded from gross income. She will, 
in any event, be taxed on a sub- 
stantial part of her capital invest- 
ment, since she would have to live 
fifty more years, to age 105, in order 
to recover her entire capital free of 
tax, although her life expectancy 1s 
approximately only 25 years. 

It does not seem to be sound 
legislative policy to strike at the 
beneficiaries of life insurance death 
benefit installments solely on the 
ground of alleged unfair discrimi- 
nation, and at the same time create 
a new form of discrimination against 
those who directly purchase an- 
nuities. 


Should Be Encouraged 


To summarize, with respect to 
taxation of death benefit install- 
ments, we believe that the benefits 
to be derived in terms of general 
welfare from the continuation of the 
present legislative policy outweigh 
the allegedly relatively slight dis- 
crimination described in the report 
of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Regardless of the Committee's 
decision with respect to the interest 
element in death benefit installment 
payments, we strongly urge that the 
existing rule for taxing regular an- 
nuities be replaced by the method set 
forth in Section 201(a) of the pend- 
ing bill. The result of the present 
system is to impose an unjust burden 
upon a group of individual an- 
nuitants who in the main are re- 
tired, often depending solely upon 


their annuity payments, and who, 
therefore, should not be subjected to 
such an unfair, tax burden. In many 
instances, a substantial portion of 
their life savings will be taxed as 
income. We sincerely hope that you 
will correct this long existing and 
obvious injustice to a class of per- 
sons who should not be discouraged 
by government, but should be en- 
couraged, because they have made 
the effort and sacrifice during their 
producing years to provide for their 
own old age. 


FOUR ANSWERS— 


— forthe -AMBITIOUS— 
“LIFE UNDERWRITER 


s QUALITY COMPANY... 

top rated mutual over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions... full 
level premium reserve basis... 
modern...zero to age 65... 
streamlined policies 

standard facilities . 

home office collection of pre- 
miums. 





QUALITY COMPENSATION 


very unusual, and well vested 
General Agents contract ... 
generous and attractive for the 
career life underwriter ... with 
extra automatic financing com- 
missions ..- pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents .. - 
a fine pension plan. 





== QUALITY TRAINING ... 


two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
men...constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
»-. recruiting .. training . 
and supervision techniques. 





QUALITY TERRITORY... 


often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MUTUAL 
IOWA 


DES MOINES 
1950 
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The Power 


Behind the Analagraph 


Yes, we’re proud of the Analagraph with its 1 out 
of.1.9 closing ratio . . . and all of its by-product 
sales. 


But such results aren’t just chance—behind every 
Analagraph sale is a professional underwriter with 
the following training: 


® 70 classroom hours of basic training 
® 40 seminar hours of single-need sales training 


® 12 weeks of home office guidance on his day-to- 
day activities 


® 140 classroom hours of Analagraph training 

® 12 additional weekly reviews of his progress 
Plus—at his own determined speed 

® 40-week self-development, home-study course 


® 40-week tax and business insurance home-study 
course 


® 1-week intensive business insurance sales course 


® Periodic property planning and employee bene- 
fit clinics 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
EIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 oye NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











“YANKEE CAPITAL" 


HAT the insurance bus ness 

means to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, can be learned from an article 
in the July issue of Holiday M aga- 
zine entitled “Yankee Capital.” 

This one business is an empire 
with assets over six billion doilars 
into whose coffers pour four mil- 
lions of premium dollars a day, the 
article says. 

Upwards of 15,000 of Hartford's 
185,000 residents work directly for 
the insurance companies, and more 
thousands are employed by the 
banks and the brokerage houses 
which thrive on the insurance com- 
panies’ business. 

“In Hartford, because of insur- 
ance-company mail, even the post 
office pays its own way,’ says the 
account. 

Illustrating it are 
showing the activities of students 
training to be salesmen for Aetna 
Casualty, and some of the white 
collar girls from the insurance com- 
panies who help to make Hartford's 
female population 5,000 greater than 
its male population. 

Though Travelers Insurance Co. 
owns the only 50,000-watt radio sta- 
tion in Connecticut, and Aetna once 
financed the state government for 
two whole years, and while each ot 
these companies banks a million pre- 
mium dollars a day, neither of the 
giants was first on the scene. 

The article mentions the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co., chartered in 
1810, as the oldest  still-operative 
stock company in the state, but ma- 
rine-insurance firms existed before 
that until Hartford’s importance as 
a port diminished. 

The exploits of Eliphalet Terry, 
second president of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co., are recounted 
with emphasis on his far-seeing de- 
cision at the time of the great New 
York fire in 1835. 

Another dominant figure in the 
insurance business was Morgan 
Gardner Bulkeley, President ot 
Aetna Life for 20 years, four times 
mayor of Hartford and twice gov- 
ernor of the state. In one critical 
election he forced his way into the 
governor’s office with a crowbar and 
took command. 

“Insurance today is a quiet and 
less flamboyant business,” the article 
concludes. 


photographs 
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PRACTICAL SALES PROMOTION 


IRST it may be well to define 

sales promotion. In my book, 

it is activity performed in order 
to stimulate the sale of a particular 
item or product. 

When applied to our business, 
sales promotion is indirect selling, 
which consists usually of the prepa- 
ration of sales aids and materials that 
are actually used to create interest 
of prospective buyers. The material 
is largely used by salesmen 1n direct 
contact with the public. 

This material is ordinarily 
dreamed up or prepared, or both, 
by a fellow in the home 
who should, and I say so advisedly, 
be familiar with the specific needs 
and problems that confront the field 
men of his company. In a sense, we 
must be salesmen. Personally, I be- 
lieve that a distinct effort should be 
made, not only to sell the salesmen 
on trying out the new material which 
is prepared for them, but to sell them 
on learning to use it effectively im 
the field. The men will be more apt 
to accept a sales aid as their own if 
they are convinced that it will help 
increase their commissions. 


office, 


Three Objectives 


Southwestern Life attempts to 
gain field force acceptance, 

First, by endeavoring to produce 
only material that is effective ; 

Second, by making a special effort 
to sell the material to the field force, 
and 

Third, by training the salesmen in 
its use, 

You know, every once in a while 
a fellow catches himself doing some- 
thing seemingly ridiculous— 
thing that is really against his better 
judgment. We sort of found our- 
selves in that position not long ago, 
when we were in the process of in- 
trolucing a new sales talk to our 
agency force. We had given it to 
enough agents to know that it would 
work—that it was good. We were 
very enthusiastic about it. At that 


some- 


DON B. PARKINSON, C.L.U. 
Sales Promotion Director, 
Southwestern Life 


time we were holding a training 
school in Dallas. The school was 
operating on a rather tight schedule, 
which gave us very little time to 
spend on the sales talk. As a result, 
the talk was given to the salesmen 
with little, if any, ceremony. About 
all we told them was that it was 
good, and that it would work if they 
would learn it and use it. Six months 
later this same group was brought 
together again in another school. 
(Ine man out of the ten had used the 
alk. Just before attending the school 
ie had made six presentations with 
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it and sold four of them for a total 
of $25,000. The only reason he was 
using it was because a Supervisor 
had sold him on it, worked with 
him, and instructed him in its use. 
The other nine men simply hadn't 
used the material, not even on a 
single call. 

| believe that our success as sales 
promotion men is not determined by 
the number of new ideas we have, 
nor by the volume of material we 
produce, but by the effectiveness of 
what we do produce. In other words. 
is the finished product accepted by 
the men for whom it is designed, and 
do they use it successfully in the 
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I suspect that most of us, at some 
time or other, have put out a lot of 
material in the hope that the sales- 
men would use at least some of it. 
It has been our experience however, 
that if salesmen are continuously 
confronted with new material, they 
tend to become confused and will use 
little, if any, of it. 


Acceptance Most Important 


In my company, we have con- 
cluded that acceptance of a new idea, 
or of a sales form by our field men 
is most important. Our salesmen are 
smart, and we know it, and I am 
sure you feel the same way about 
your men. We give them credit for 
knowing whether or not something 
is good, that is, if they can be moti- 
vated enough to give it a fair trial, 
and we feel that we would be making 
a serious mistake if we sold our 
salesmen on much material which 
later proved unworkable. Now, in 
one or two cases we have done just 
that. ‘or example, for some time we 
had been using a particular sales 
talk to start off our new men. The 
talk was chock full of good sales 
ideas and was always successful 
when used as intended. The joker 
was, that most men, for some reason 
we could not exactly determine, used 
it reluctantly, and soon abandoned 
it completely. The talk was revised 
several times, but we still had the 
same trouble. Even though it was 
very effective when properly used, 
we could not get enough agents to 
accept it as a part of their selling 
technique. We replaced that talk 
with a simpler presentation which 
had been thoroughly field tested, 
both for its effectiveness as wel] as 
its acceptability. We then found that 
our new men, as well as the older 
men, were using the new presenta- 
tion with very good success. 

More and more we are giving at- 
tention to our methods of developing 
and introducing sales materials to 
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our field force. Most of the ideas 
which Southwestern Life develops, 
originate in the field, coming from 
our salesmen, Supervisors, ofr 
Branch Managers. When a par- 
ticular need is uncovered, or some- 
one comes up with a “hot idea”, the 
original idea is developed to the best 
of our ability before it is introduced. 
Recently, a need was uncovered for 
a programming data form. My first 


step was to make a comprehensive 
study of all other such forms avail- 
able. With this information and the 
suggestions that had been received, 
Form 1307 was born. 

I then checked the rough draft of 
the new form (and sometimes they 
are pretty rough) with Mr. Daven- 
port, our Vice-President, who is in 
charge of Sales, and Mr. Smith, 
our Educational Director. In each 
case, their ideas and suggestions 
were discussed in relation to the 
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effectiveness of this form, and avreed 
improvements were made. 

The next step, and probably the 
most important of all was the field 
test. The new form was mimeo. 
graphed rather than printed for this 
trial run. Some good live prospects 
were obtained from one of our Dallas 
salesmen and I made several cal} 
using this form in each presentation, 
$40,000 business as a result of the 
one day’s work quickly indicated its 
potential value. 

Then one of our salesmen in a 
nearby town arranged for a day's 
work among small town prospects. 
Out of five calls, we obtained three 
selling interviews which resulted in 
one immediate sale, with a $250 firs 
year commission, and in two excel. 
lent prospects for more business in 
the immediate future. 

In our trial run the programming 
form appeared sound, easy to use, 
and naturally the salesmen were very 
enthusiastic about it, mainly because 
it had made them some money. This 
experience on the firing line had in- 
dicated that only a few minor 
changes were needed in the form. 

For further field testing, Form 
1307 was then given to a few selected 
salesmen, chosen because of their 
ability to use something new, and 
because their honest opinion could 
be counted upon. After these men 
had a chance to use the form for 
about three weeks, they were asked 
for any criticism or suggestions they 
had to offer for its improvement. 
Without exception, they were en- 
thusiastic about their field results. 
Only two suggestions were received: 
one that the form contained too 
much information; the other that it 
didn’t contain enough, so only the 
minor improvements were made and 
it was then set up in permanent 
form. 


Always Changes 


Now, I use “permanent form’ in 
a restricted sense, as we are con- 
tinuously striving to improve all of 
our sales promotion material. It 1s 
for this reason that we start out with 
approximately a three to _ five 
month’s supply of a new form. Im- 
provements can often be made after 
the first printing, which otherwise 
would be delayed if we obtained a 
one or two year’s supply. Our sales- 
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men, as well as our’ Branch 
Managers and Supervisors, are con- 
tinuously encouraged to let us have 
their suggestions and ideas for the 
improvement of any of our material. 
We adopt as many of these changes 
as seem practical. As yet we have 
never produced a sales aid which 
we feel could not be improved, and 
I hope we never assume that we are 
quite that good. 

The next step in this process was 
to introduce the new Form 1307, to 
the salesmen qualified to use it. Only 
a part of the agency force would be 
interested in this particular form, as 
it was designed primarily for use in 
a programming approach. For that 
reason, a notice that it was available 
was printed in our weekly agency 
bulletin, and a supply was sent to 
each branch office, sub-branch office, 
and to the training supervisors. 

If Form 1307 had been one that 
could have been used by our entire 
agency force, we would have given 
it much wider distribution. An over- 
print, together with suggestions for 
its use, would have been mailed to 
‘ach salesman. 

In every case, however, all sales 
aids are made available through our 
home office supply department, 
through each branch office, and are 
demonstrated, where practical, bv 
our branch managers and _super- 
visors. 


First Sale to Salesmen 


It should be mentioned, that a 
planned effort is made to include 
early in a new man’s selling career, 
proven methods and materials as a 
part of his selling procedure. When 
we induct him into our Company, 
he is thoroughly trained in the use 
of these materials and procedures. 
We make it a point to,impress him 
with the fact that they are sound and 
practical; that they will work. Their 
use and value are then demonstrated 
to him through joint field work with 
his Supervisor. 

A salesman, new or old, must not 
only be convinced that the materials 
and methods are sound; he must 
thoroughly understand their purpose 
and know exactly how to use them. 
Sometimes, the fact may be over- 
looked that a salesman will not use 
something if he thinks he might be 
embarrassed in some manner when 
in front of a prospect. 
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The first Washing- 
ton monument in 
America stands in 
WashingtonCounty, 
Maryland. Erected 
in 1827, it was re- 
cently restored. 





Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Symbol of Integrity 


On the summit of South Mountain, highest peak in Maryland, 
the people of Boonsboro erected the first monument to America’s 
first president. A tribute to a great man’s leadership, this 
monument has become a constant symbol of integrity. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company stands as the symbol 
of integrity to its 600,000 owners of policies. These Americans 
rely on the integrity of BLI to help them prepare 

ae today for the security of tomorrow. 


a Geaerd on of Security 2. 





the Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. of BALTIMORE 





In other words, a little explaining 
and training in the use of a particular 
sales aid may turn a hesitant or 
skeptical salesman into an_  en- 
thusiastic and confident user. 

Rather than take the risk of con- 
fusing our salesmen with too much 
material, Southwestern Life tends to 
keep to a minimum the amount of 
sales material which is introduced. 
Our company makes a continuous 
effort to promote that which has 
heen accepted and is being used suc- 
cessfully, thus striving for maximum 
use of the material, and maximum 
selling efficiency in our field force. 

We promote our sales material 
through: 


Training and joint work in the 
field ; 

Discussion and drill in our train- 
ing schools; and by 

Periodic discussions in 
office and district meetings. 

I am confident that, as sales pro- 
motion men, your products will be 
more valuable to your salesmen, and 
hence to your company, if you will 
first field test your ideas and ma- 
terials, and then follow your con- 
victions with action. 

Make your formula: 
PREPARE IT! TEST IT! PER- 
FECT IT! PROMOTE IT! 


ee ee 


Before Southern Round Table. 
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a INSURANCE is bought, 
not because someone will die, but 
because someone else will continue 
to live. How it meets the necds of 
that someone who will live is the 
acid test. 


Example: Is the Family Income 
period based on the insured’s age, 
or the beneficiary’s needs ? Income 
to the insured’s age 65 will hardly 
protect a widow who was ten years 
younger than her husband. 


That’s why Occidental’s Family 
Income is written for any income pe- 
riod of 10 to 50 years. It was designed 
for that person who will live. 





ccidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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RESHARGH | 
VESTMENT PROBLEM 


HIFTING now to another 

matter, one of the most widely 

discussed questions among 
financial institutions today 1s 
whether there exists a shortage of 
equity capital and if so what can 
be done to relieve this shortage. 
Discussion of the so-called equity 
capital problem is, I feel, greatly 
confused. To some people it means 
that not enough corporate financing 
is done via the common stock route ; 
to others it means that there is a 
dearth of “venture capital” for new 
enterprises. For still others it seems 
to mean that there are not enough 
capital funds available for small busi- 
ness firms. All of these questions 
are closely related, but for clarity 
purposes are best considered sepa- 
rately. 

As I understand the equity cap- 
ital problem, if such a problem in- 
deed exists, it resolves into the 
question of whether the American 
enterprise system should be procur- 
ing a larger proportion of capital 
funds on an ownership basis rather 
than on a debt basis. 


Usual Argument 


The argument made by those who 
hold that there is a serious equity 
capital problem runs somewhat as 
follows. It is alleged that for many 
years an increasingly large percent- 
age of national savings has been 
flowing into institutions such as life 
insurance companies, savings banks, 
savings and loan associations, and 
the like. It should be noted paren- 
thetically that the existing informa- 
tion which we have on national sav- 
ings is unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of determining whether an 
increasingly larger proportionate 
amount of savings has been flowing 
into institutions and we are hopeful 
that the Goldsmith study will shed 
light on this matter. Those who as- 
sume this to be an accepted fact, 
however, point out that financial in- 
stitutions concentrate their invest- 
ments heavily in debt instruments. 
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It is emphasized that the appetite of 
institutions for debt is tending to 
cause the financial structure of 
American business to become more 
and more loaded down with debt 
and that this condition of overin- 
debtedness or a high debt ratio has 
serious economic disadvantages. For 
one, it is pointed out that as the debt 
ratios of business concerns rise, it 
will be harder and harder for them 
to procure capital funds because of 
the lack of a sufficient equity cushion. 
This blockage in the channels of 
finance might in itself lead to a de- 
cline in real investment expendi- 
tures and hence to a fall in business 
activity. Moreover, it is pointed out 
that a high debt ratio on the part of 
American business could aggravate 
a downturn in business conditions 
if a recession developed from what- 
ever cause. The usual reason given 
for this fear is that with debt ratios 
at high levels, a business downturn 
might set off a wave of business 
failures. 





Editors’ note: This is the second portion 
of a three part article. The first appeared 
in the July issue and the balance will 
appear in the September issue. 


JAMES J. O'LEARY, Ph.D. 
Director of Investment Research, 
Life Insurance Association of America 


This growing concern about the 
scarcity of equity capital has arisen 
despite the fact that the burden of 
debt in American business is pres- 
ently at a relatively low level. The 
facts of the matter are that because 
of retained earnings by American 
business concerns during the past 
several years, and because of debt 
reduction during the war and post- 
war period, along with the very low 
interest rates which now are in ef- 
fect, the burden of debt is actually 
below prewar levels. Those who 
worry about the shortage of equity 
capital are not so much concerned 
about the present burden of debt as 
they are about the danger that be- 
cause of present tendencies we may 
soon begin to feel the harmful effects 
of a strong preference on the part 
of institutional investors for debt. 


It is our hope that through the 
research projects being carried on 
by Dr. Goldsmith and Dr. Kuznets, 
the life insurance business will be 
able to obtain some perspective on 
whether we do face an equity capital 
problem and if so how serious it 
really is and what needs to be done 
to meet it. Both of these studies 
will pay a good deal of attention to 
the question. 


Personal Views 


In the meantime, I would like to 
present briefly some of my own 
views on the position of the insti- 
tutional investor with respect to 
equity investment. I shall limit my- 
self to the position of life insurance 
companies, but the problem is of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Investment Problem—Continued 


similar nature for other financial in- 
stitutions. To begin with, the life 
insurance companies have become 
increasingly active in certain types 
of equity investment, notably, large- 
scaie rental housing projects and the 
purchase and leaseback of income- 
producing properties. With respect 
to the purchase of common and pre- 
ferred stock by life insurance com- 
panies, the record indicates that life 
insurance companies have not been 
particularly active in this field. How- 
ever, as you would expect, some 
companies have placed a larger per- 
centage of their assets in common 
and preferred stocks than others, 
and I believe that there is an in- 
creasing interest developing through- 
out the life insurance business in 
stock investments. 


Common Stocks 


There are at present four main 
obstacles to the purchase of common 
stocks by life insurance companies. 
First, some states expressly prohibit 
the purchase of common stocks, and 
others generally restrict in various 
ways common stock holdings by life 
insurance companies. Secondly, ac- 
cording to valuation rules and regu- 
lations, life insurance companies 
must carry their common stocks for 
annual statement purposes at year- 
end market values. Because of the 


wea reuchor te Windward 


There's a pleasant feeling of security 
in “‘an anchor to windward.”’ That's 
particularly true in the feeling of 
safety which life insurance engenders. 
Freedom from fear of leaving the 
family in want plus the knowledge 
of its value in time of need makes life 
insurance a true anchor to windward 
to hold one safe and secure in this 
world of unknown tomorrows. 


General Agency Opportunities 
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fact that some of the major life in- 
surance companies are restricted by 
state law from having a surplus in 
excess of roughly 10% of reserves, 
you can see that a decline in the 
prices of common stocks might rep- 
resent a rather serious threat to the 
solvency of a life insurance com- 
pany. A similar valuation problem 
exists with respect to preferred 
stocks. Thirdly, life insurance com- 
panies have obligations of a fixed 
nature requiring regularity of in- 
come from their investments, which 
renders the uncertainty of common 
stock dividends a disadvantage in 
the minds of many life insurance in- 
vestment officers. Finally, life insur- 
ance company officials are acutely 
aware of the fact that if they pur- 
chase common stocks in volume they 
may face the criticism that through 
stock ownership they are able to 
control the activity of corporate en- 
terprise. Already, the direct place- 
ment type of investment by life in- 
surance companies has unjustly come 
under heavy fire by public officials 
on the ground that it allegedly gives 
the life companies control over bor- 
rowers. 

As I have already stated, because 
of the higher yield which may be 
realized on common stocks, and be- 
cause of the widespread discussion 
of the equity capital problem, there 
is increasing interest on the part of 
many life insurance companies in 
common stocks. The Investment 
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Research Committee of the Life In- 
surance Association of America 1s 
considering whether funds should be 
provided for a study of formula tim- 
ing plans for the purchase of com- 
mon stocks which is being carried 
on at Emory University in Georgia. 
This study, which has been in prog- 
ress for several months, is designed 
to present a complete analysis of the 
way the various types of formula 
timing plans have operated over the 
past 20 or 25 years. Support for 
this study by the Association has 
been urged by a number of life in- 
surance companies which are con- 
templating the use of a formula plan, 
if and when they go into or expand 
their operations in the common stock 
held. 


Revise Federal Taxes 


In order to complete this dis- 
cussion of the so-called equity Cap- 
ital problem, I would like to make 
one other point. If there is indeed 
a real threat to our economy from a 
shortage of equity capital, I believe 
that much more can be done to meet 
this problem through a revision ot 
our Federal tax laws than through 
greater investment in common 
stocks by financial institutions. It 1s 
my opinion that the root of the 
equity capital problem lies in such 
provisions of our Federal system 
of taxation as double taxation of 
corporate income and high surtax 
rates in the field of personal income 
taxation. I recognize that under 
present conditions the need for a 
large amount of revenue by the Fed- 
eral Government precludes substan- 
tial tax reduction, but it is my feel- 
ing that within the framework of 
present revenue requirements, a 
great deal can be done to revise our 
system of taxation to give greater 
incentive to risk-takers, and par- 
ticularly to individuals who desire 
to invest their money at risk. 


The Venture Capital Problem 


Closely related to the equity cap- 
ital question, and often identified 
with it, is another question which 
has commanded increasing attention 
by financial institutions, namely, the 
venture capital problem. It is ar- 
gued, correctly I feel sure, that the 
dynamics of the American enterprise 
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system and its potentiality to grow 
have resulted from the willingness 
of entrepreneurs to undertake new 
and risky ventures. In order to en- 
courage the dynamic growth of our 
economy, there is clearly the need 
for ready availability of venture cap- 
ital. The argument put forward here 
also is that in our present-day econ- 
omy an increasingly large propor- 
tion of our national savings are ac- 
cumulated in savings institutions 
which cannot invest in new and un- 
tried ventures. The point is fre- 
quently made, therefore, that steps 
will have to be taken to prevent the 
drying-up of venture capital either 
through discouraging in some de- 
gree the flow of savings into insti- 
tutions or by creating circumstances 
under which institutions are enabled 
to make some part of their funds 
available in the form of venture 
capital. 


Efforts Being Made 


As you undoubtedly know, ef- 
forts have already been made by 
private institutions to cope with the 
problem of a lack of venture capital. 
Best known among these institutions 
are the American Research and De- 
velopment Corporation, Payson & 
Trask, Henry Sears & Co., Rocke- 
feller Bros., Inc., and J. H. Whitney 
& Co. Their function is, of course, 
to act as pools of capital to be made 
available to worthwhile new ven- 
tures. These institutions seek out 
new products or new processes far 
enough beyond the early laboratory 
stages to give promise of commer- 
cial feasibility. They deal only with 
small firms, usually those needing 
less than $500,000 of new money. 
These venture capital companies 
avoid voting control of firms to which 
funds are made available, but look 
for top-grade management. They 
provide not only new funds but also 
new information, research, man- 
agerial counseling, and general as- 
sistance. In addition, during the 
hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Investment of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report held 
late last year, Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan 
recommended the formation of re- 
gional capital banks which would 
serve in some degree to meet the 
requirements for venture capital. 
His proposal has subsequently been 
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and Value 


When a commodity or service is priced right, price and 
value mean the same thing. When the quality is less than 
it should be, in relation to the price, then the price is too 


high. When too much is given, the price is too low. 


An ideal sale is one which is a good deal for both buyer 


That is one reason why Washington National Fieldmen are 
so happy. The protection they have to sell is packed with 
value and priced right. An explanation of policy coverage 


and our service enables our men to meet competition. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


J. F. RAMEY, Exec. Vice Pres. and Secy. 


G. R. KENDALL, President 








embodied in a bill introduced into 
Congress for the establishment of 
such capital banks. 

I need hardly mention that here 
again much could be accomplished 
by a revision of the Federal tax sys- 
tem designed to give more stimulus 
to the undertaking of risky new ven- 
tures. Pretty much the same type 
of tax revision required to aid in 
the solution of the -equity capital 
problem would also help in connec- 
tion with the venture capital prob- 
lem. 


Another closely related problem 
facing financial institutions which | 
would like to consider is the small 
business capital problem. Once 
again the argument is made that 
local funds for the development of 
small business concerns have tended 
to become scarcer because of the 
Federal tax system and the accel- 
erated flow of individual savings to 
the financial institutions. It is 
pointed out that large firms are able 
to procure capital for expansion 
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Investment Problem—Continued 


through the retention of earnings, 
but that this source of funds is not 
adequate for smaller business con- 
cerns. It is also argued that the 
iarger financial institutions, because 
they are national in scope and be- 
cause of their need to invest large 
amounts safely, tend to concentrate 
their investments in larger business 
concerns. The conclusion reached 
is that this development has made it 
more difficult for small business con- 
cerns to grow and has fostered 
monopoly by facilitating the growth 
of large corporations. 


The allegation that life insurance 
companies, to take one of the large 
financial institutions, have com- 
pletely disregarded the capital needs 
of small business concerns is simply 
not true. Some research which has 
been done by my own research 
group at the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America shows that through 
the medium of mortgage loans life 
insurance companies have succeeded 
to an important degree in channel- 
ing funds to small business concerns. 
We studied the mortgage loans to 
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business in amounts of $25,000 and 
more made by 17 major life insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
in 1948 and found that in that year 
the companies in question made a 
little over $331,000,000 of such mort- 
gage loans. Thirty percent by num- 
ber of the mortgage loans to business 
were in amounts ranging from $25,- 
000 to $50,000, and 61% were in 
amounts ranging from $25,000 to 
$100,000. It is important to note 
that our study did not include mort- 
gage loans to business in amounts 
less than $25,000, but we have clear- 
cut evidence to show that during 
1948 the 17 companies studied made 
several hundred of such loans. 


Small Mortgage Loans 


About 53% by number of the 
mortgage loans made to business by 
17 insurance companies in amounts 
of $25,000 or more were made to 
borrowers whose asset size was un- 
der $200,000. These mortgage loans 
to small business concerns were 
made all over the country and helped 
to finance a wide range of social and 
economic activities including fac- 
tories, doctors’ offices, warehouses, 
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publishing houses, super-markets, 
hotels and the like. As I have pointed 
out, our study covered the mortgage 
loans to business made by 17 major 
life insurance companies. Testimony 
presented at hearings of the Con- 
gressional Subcommittee on Invest- 
ment indicates that the medium- 
sized and smaller life insurance 
companies held, as would be ex- 
pected, an even larger proportion of 
small business loans. For example, 
testimony was presented showing 
that at the end of 1948 the Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company 
of Greensboro, N. C., held nearly 
$75 million of mortgage loans to 
business, of which nearly 54 percent 
of the loans by number were in 
amounts of less than $15,000. 

In their purchases of bond issues, 
the record of loans to small business 
concerns by life insurance companies 
is less convincing. The explanation 
is, of course, that small business con 
cerns do not normally seek capital 
funds through bond issues. 
here, however, it is interesting to 
note that our research indicates that 
through direct purchases of bonds 
from the issuers, life insurance com- 
panies have been tending to make 
morc funds available to smaller busi 
ness concerns than they have 
through the purchase of bonds which 
are publicly distributed through in- 
vestment banking channels. 

What I have said is not meant to 
suggest that life insurance companies 
have by any means exhausted the 
possibilities of making more funds 
available to small business concerns. 
I would like to emphasize, however, 
that the record is a good one. There 
is a general recognition within the 
life imsurance business that every 
effort should be made to expand 
small loan operations to aid in meet 
ing the legitimate needs of small 
business concerns. Many of the com- 
panies have been giving 
study to ways in which they can ex- 
pand their loans to small business, 
and one large company* has been 
trying to work out a basis for team- 
ing up with commercial banks to 
meet the capital needs of small busi- 
ness. The big problem for life in- 
surance companies, obviously, is to 
provide a mechanism for servicing 
such loans at the lowest possible 
cost. 
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To be continued 


* Metropolitan and in a somewhat similar 
manner National Life of Vermont.—Editors. 
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Personal Friend Has Insurable Interest 

—Notice to Agent Is Sufficient 

Notice to Company, and Issuance 

With Notice Is Waiver of Sound 
Health Provision 


‘or many years insured and bene- 
ficiary had offices next door to one 
another and had been very close per- 
sonal friends. Insured had been an 
insurance agent many years and also 
mayor of his home town. Due to a 
heart attack, insured was retired as 
insurance agent, but was still able to 
maintain his office as mayor. 

Several years after insured’s re- 
tirement, and while visiting in the 
store of his neighbor, the beneficiary 
and plaintiff in this suit, the insur- 
ance policy in question in this suit 
was contracted. The circumstances 
under which the policy was con- 
tracted were substantially as_fol- 
lows: 

While insured and_ beneficiary 
were visiting in beneficiary's store, 
the agent of the defendant insur- 
ance company came into the store, 
as did the agent of another insurance 
company. A conversation was had 
between four men. The in- 
sured asked if the agent of the com- 
pany not involved in this suit would 
write him a policy and was refused. 
The agent of the defendant company 
said that he could write insured a 
policy. The testimony of the 
witnesses is somewhat conflicting, 
but the plaintiff and the agent of the 
company not involved both stated 
that the insured informed the agent 
of the defendant company that he 
was drawing a disability pension. 
The agent of the defendant com- 
pany asked the necessary questions 
otherwise and accepted the premium 
paid by the beneficiary, but charged 
to insured’s account. The policy did 
not require a medical examination. 


these 
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THE LEGAL roll 


By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


The insured’s answer to the present 
good health question was that he 
was in as good health as the average 
man of 45, and this after the dis- 
cussion of insured’s drawing dis- 
ability. 

On the death of the insured, de- 
fendant company tendered repay- 
ment of premiums but refused to pay 
benefits on grounds on non-dis- 
closure of the state of insured’s 
health and on grounds that the policy 
was not accepted while in good 
health. The defendant company also 
set up defense of no insurable in- 
terest in the beneficiary. 

Trial was had before a Special 
Magistrate, and resulted in a verdict 
for plaintiff on all issues, which 
judgment was affirmed on appeal. 
The Supreme Court’s decision, af- 
hrming the review by Court of 
Common Pleas, answered these 
questions : 





‘Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 


Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 








[s the policy sued on a wagering 
contract and therefore void ? 

Answer: Since the trial court had 
found that the insured in frankness 
and good faith applied for and ob- 
tained the policy, and there was no 
evidence that this was a wagering 
contract, it cannot be so held. 

Did the defendant insurance com- 
pany waive the sound health pro- 
vision of the policy ? 

Answer: The factual finding was 
that notice of the applicant’s “draw- 
ing disability” was given the de- 
fendant’s agent, and therefore was 
sufficient notice to the defendant 
company to put it upon inquiry as 
to his true state of health, and that 
subsequent issuance of the policy 
was waiver of the sound health pro- 
vision. 

A third question setting up fradu- 
lent concealment of insured’s true 
physical condition was answered in 
the negative by the Supreme Court 
from a consideration of the testi- 
mony. Ellison vs. Independent Life 
& Accident Insurance Company. 
South Carolina Supreme Court, case 
No. 3228, Opinion No. 16341, filed 
April 13, 1950. 14 CCH Life Cases 
408. 


Counsel: Mann & Arnold, Green- 
ville, So. Carolina for appellants. 


Oscar H. Doyle, Anderson, So. 
Carolina for respondent. 


False Statements Made in the Ap- 

plication for a Health and Acci- 

dent Policy—Insured Denied Benefits 
Thereunder 


Insured, a railroad employee, was 
injured in 1943, from which injury 
and subsequent sickness a heart con- 
dition resulted. In 1944, knowing of 
the condition and explaining same 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Contiaved 


to soliciting insurance agent, he con- 
tracted with the defendant insurance 
company for the policy in question. 
The policy included provisions to 
the effect that: 


1. The’ policy included the 
endorsements and_ attached 
papers and contained the en- 
tire contract. 


2. No agent has authority to 
change this policy or to waive 
any of its provisions. No 
change in the policy shall be 
valid unless approved by an 
executive officer of the associa- 
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250 rooms Tucson's Social Center; western 
hospitality and atmosphere. Superb cuisine; 


famous Dance Bands, Polo, Golf. % 
NICK C. HALL, Manager I 
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tion and such approval be en- 
dorsed hereon. 


3. The insurance hereunder is 
granted in consideration of the 
application for this policy, a 


copy of which is attached 
hereto and made a part here- 
ee eer provides 
Imcdemmities 20.0.2 0ess 


(2) For disability resulting 
from illness which is contracted 
and begins during the life of 
this policy and after it has been 
maintained in continuous force 
for 15 days from its date. 

The application questions pertain- 
ing to sickness and disease were 
answered in the negative. All 
answers were with the full know- 
ledge of the insured and with his 
signature thereto affixed, further 
stating that he had read, answered, 
and understood the application. 


The insured testified that he at 
no time ever doubted that he was 
suffering from a rheumatic heart 
condition. The insured further testi- 
fied that he knew that the policy 
would not issue until approved by 
the home office and that such ap- 
proval would be based on the facts 
set out in the application. The in- 
sured relies earnestly upon the con- 
tention that disclosure to the agent 
was disclosure to the company and 
since the company issued the policy 
with notice of insured’s condition, 
the company should be estopped 
from denying liability under its con- 
tract. 

The Supreme Court, basing its 
opinion upon fraud, in that the 
policy would never have been issued 
but for the false answers in the 
application, and on the further 
ground that the policy did not cover 
illnesses existing at the time of is- 
suances, held for the insurance com- 
pany barring recovery by the in- 
sured. Minear vs. Benefit Assn. 
of Railway Employees. Kansas 
Supreme Court No. 37,855. May 6, 
1950. 14 CCH Life Cases 449. 
Counsel: Leonard O. Thomas, 

Kansas City, Kansas, Arthur J. 

Stanley, J. E. Schroder, Arthur 

J. Stanley, Jr., Lee E. Weeks, 

Kansas City, Kansas, for de- 

fendant, appellant herein. 

H. S. Roberts, Kansas City, 

Kansas, Robert L. Robertson, 

Kansas City, Mo., for plaintiff, 

appellee herein. 





C.L.U. INSTITUTE 


ORE than sixty Chartered 

Life Underwriters from 28 
states are participating in the 1950 
C.L.U. Institute July 31 to August 
11 on the campus of the University 
of Connecticut at Storrs. The In- 
stitute is sponsored by the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers and is featuring the study of 
comprehensive estate planning. 

Earle W. Brailey, C.L.U., Asso- 
ciate General Agent for New Eng- 
land Mutual in Cleveland and 
Chairman of the Society’s Institute 
Board, has announced the establish- 
ment of a scholarship to the two- 
week Institute by the C.L.U. Asso- 
ciation of a large life company. 
“Such support represents a portent 
of the future growth and significance 
of the C.L.U. Institute movement,” 
Mr. Brailey said. This year, the 
fifth annual Institute was oversub- 
scribed shortly after registrations 
were opened. 

Laurence J]. Ackerman, Dean of 
the School of Business Administra- 
tion of the University and Director 
of the Institute, opened the first ses- 
sion July 31. Lecturers are out- 
standing authorities in their fields. 

The underwriters attending the 
two-week course are living in one of 
the University’s new men’s dormi- 
tories, and hold their lectures and 
discussion sessions in one of the 
regular campus lecture rooms. 


CANADIAN JUVENILE 
INSURANCE 


N JUNE 30 last in all Prov- 
inces of Canada with the ex- 
ception of Newfoundland, uniform 
legislation became effective regard- 
ing the maximum amount of insur- 
ance that can be issued on the life of 
juveniles. It is expected that New- 
foundland will follow with similar 
legislation in the near future. 
Under this uniform legislation, 
the maximum amount of coverages, 
are as follows: $200 if death occurs 
before reaching the age of one year ; 
$400 before age two; $600 before 
age three ; $800 before age four and 
$1,000 before age five. Children 
over five years are eligible for what- 
ever amount of coverage the indi- 
vidual life insurance company wishes 
to grant. 
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MAKING MONEY 


HIE title of this article was 

chosen by me because in a 

final summing up of every 
person's business activities, the ob- 
jective is making money. I am going 
to endeavor to give the readers of 
this article some of my thoughts re- 
garding the business of writing life 
insurance that will help them make 
more money. 

We have just completed an analy- 
sis of the Colorado Agency business 
written for the Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company in the year 1949, and 
we find some outstanding faults that 
kept us from making more money, 
and certainly we are going to try to 
correct those faults for 1950. 


Reasons 


We find that we applied for ap- 
proximately three-quarters of a 
million dollars in applications that 
were never completed. Every one of 
these cases was fully processed by 
the Home Office, insofar as they 
were able to go, but the lack of 
processing was with the agent him- 
self, so naturally he is the one who is 
totally at fault, and of course the 
big money loser in the deal. 

[ find in the following order the 
reasons for uncompleted cases: 

l. Lack of completing medical 
examinations. 

2. Not giving adequate informa- 
tion for complete inspections. 

3. Writing Waiver of Premium, 
Double Indemnity and Payor Insur- 
ance where the customer getting it 
is questionable. 

4. Lack of getting and writing 
down complete information in ap- 
plications. 

5. Lack of conforming with oc- 
cupational ratings. 

6. Carelessness. 

The first reason outlined above 
accounts for more loss of business 
than all of the other five combined. 
Several years ago I learned through 
hard and costly experience that ob- 
taining medical examinations was 
just as important a step as getting 
the man to sign the application. I 
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H. B. GRANT 
Colorado Manager, 


Franklin Life 


now definitely sell the man on a 
specific time and a specific doctor to 
take his examination. I find that too 
many of us handle the examination 
part of our business in a slipshod 
method by merely suggesting to the 
customer that he stop in and see the 
doctor as soon as he has time and 
get an examination, rather than sell- 
ing him that this is part of the pro- 
cedure of obtaining a good contract 
with a good Company. 

Many times | have taken a man 
fifty miles to a doctor, after having 
called the doctor over long distance 
and made the appointment, and had 
the man examined and then took 
him back home, because I know it is 
essential that I have him examined. 
lf there has been a rejection from the 
army, previous severe sickness, or 
an extremely bad family history, | 
never hesitate to tell a man we will 
probably require an examination and 
sell him on the same basis that [ 
would if he were buying a contract 
that automatically requires an 
examination. In this connection, 
whether it is medical or occupa- 
tional, | am sure that you will have 
better success with your cases if 
you will give the Underwriting 
Committee any information that 
might pertain to the case, in a 
memorandum attached to the ap- 
plication. The Underwriting Com- 
mittee will appreciate this, and it 
will help them to put the man in the 
proper status. 


Inspections 


The answer to the second trouble 
is very simple in that the Company 
wants at least two years’ inspection. 
| find a great number of applications 
where the man has lived in a locality 
less than two years, so naturally the 
two year inspection period always 
applies, and the proper information 
as to former addresses should origi- 
nally have been put on the applica- 


tion. In this connection where people 
are more or less transient or workers 
on jobs that are in different localli- 
ties, the Home Office of the Com- 
pany for which they work should be 
given for information. 

The adding of Waiver of Pre- 
mium, Double Indemnity or Payor 
Insurance should be studied care- 
fully by the Agent before offering 
it to the prospect, because I have 
seen thousands of dollars worth of 
business rejected by the applicant 
because these specials were not 
added, or rated up, when the con- 
tract could have been sold and de- 
livered without them. My method of 
selling is to sell the contract first, 
then after I have had the application 
signed, I mention these specials if I 
feel positive the Company will ac- 
cept the liability on them. One of 
my associates recently lost a nice 
policy because he wrote a carpenter 
and quoted him Double Indemnity 
on the standard rate whereas the 
rating manual shows one and one- 
half instead of standard, and the 
carpenter refused the contract. 
Another agent lost ten units of JISP 
because of Payor Insurance for the 
reason the father had high blood 
pressure and refused the contract 
because the Payor Insurance was 
rated up. 


Incomplete Information 


The next step of not completing 
full information is dovetailed into 
all of the other reasons, and I do 
not think it is necessary to dwell 
upon this except to say that we 
should definitely reread our applica- 
tions at least twice before leaving 
the sale. 

The lack of conforming with oc- 
cupational ratings is a silly thing to 
even discuss, because it is just as 
much a rule of the Company as the 
premium rate is on a policy. 

Carelessness, of course, applies to 
all of the above mentioned faults, 
and we are all masters of this situa- 
tion if we choose so to be. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Making Money—Continued 


There is one corrective meas re 
to all the above faults, and if this is 
carried out, the bulk of trouble wil] 
be eliminated in our getting ap)li- 
cations signed, medicals taken, 
policies issued, delivered and pxid 
for, and that corrective measure is 
summed up in two words—thoroug] 
selling. | have always been an ad- 
vocate of the theory that if you sell 
a prospect thoroughly enough so 
that he desires the contract, then 
everything else pertaining to getting 
it is very easily accomplished. If | 
thoroughly bring to the prospect's 
attention his need for our product, 
and then how our product fills his 
needs, I find that getting the applica- 
tion signed is secondary. Often | 
find that some salesmen are in- 
terested in getting the application 
signed, regardless of whether the 
man is sold—or whether that par- 
ticular contract fits that man’s needs, 
or whether he is benefited in any 
way by the contract, and of course 
this kind of selling causes the sales- 
man difhculties in getting cases com- 
pleted, delivered and _ paid for. 
Furthermore if a_ salesman has 
thoroughly sold his prospect, then 
the cases will renew year after year, 
and of course these renewals mean 
a great deal of money to the sales- 
man. 

[ am sure that if we will eliminate 
the faults outlined above and sell 
thoroughly, we will all find that we 
will be making more money. 


~ 


From Franklin Field. 


CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 
BROADENED 


ANADIAN | Parliament _ has 

adopted bills to give Canadian 
insurance companies broader invest- 
ment powers. The bills have 
amended the Foreign Insurance 
Companies Act, and the Canadian 
and british Insurance Companies 
Act. 

Under the legislation, already 
passed by the Senate, Canadian com- 
panies will have investment privi- 
leges previously enjoyed by foreign 
insurance companies operating in 
Canada. They will be able to invest 
funds received from insurance pre- 
miums in real estate and in a 
lengthier list of bonds and deben- 
tures. 
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Dr. EDWIN G. DEWIS 
Medical Director, Prudential 


OST of progress in 

medical been 

made during the past cen- 
tury—in fact we might even say dur- 
ing the past 50 years. All of us may 
be justifiably proud that during 
the comparatively brief period of 
time since 1900, the average span ol 
life in this country has increased by 
over 16 years. This record, accord- 
ing to one prominent statistician, “‘1s 
without parallel in the whole range 
of human existence and may never 
again be equalled.” 


our 
science has 


60 Million Deaths 


However, for one of the first mile- 
stones in the journey of medical 
science, I'd like to take you back to 
the 18th century, when, it is estt- 
mated, the dread scourge of small- 
pox had caused 60 million deaths in 
Europe. This disease, which was 
prevalent centuries before the birth 
of Christ, had probably killed or dis- 
figured one-quarter of the human 
race. In the latter part of the 18th 
century, Edward Jenner of England, 
after some years of observation, dis- 
covered that milkmaids were excep- 
tionally immune to smallpox. The 
only reason he could find for this 
curious phenomenon was the fact 
that most of the milkmaids had at 
some time, while milking infected 
cows, contracted the relatively mild 
condition cowpox. Like any true re- 
search scientist, Jenner was anxious 
to try a certain theory he had formu- 
lated. In May 1796, a local milk- 
maid scratched her hand. In a short 
period of time, the typical eruption 
of cowpox appeared around the in- 
jured area. With the fluid from 
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these vesicles, a boy who had never 
developed smallpox was vaccinated 
by Jenner. Two months, and again 
several months later, the boy was 
inoculated with the exudate from 
smallpox pustules and still did not 
develop the disease. In this simple 
way it was demonstrated that vacci- 
nation with material from the rather 
harmless infection of cowpox would 
prevent smallpox. This great scien- 
tific discovery, however, was re- 
ceived with considerable skepticism, 
and in America there immediately 
arose a storm of protest against the 
practice. 

One courageous physician, firm in 
his belief concerning the efficacy of 
vaccination with cowpox lymph, 
vaccinated seven members of his 
own household. In order to further 
prove his convictions, a short time 
later he sent three of his children to 
a smallpox hospital. None con- 
tracted the dread disease. 

Still the controversy continued, 
and six years after Jenner’s original 
experiment, the Boston Board of 








Health decided to settle the issue in 


the following way. Nineteen chil- 
dren who had never had smallpox 
were vaccinated and then isolated in 
a small house built for the purpose 
in Boston Harbor. Twelve of this 
group, together with two other chil- 
dren who had not been vaccinated, 
were then inoculated with smallpox 
material. Only these two developed 
smallpox. All of the original nine- 
teen children were then inoculated 
with smallpox from the two children 
who had developed it. Not one con- 
tracted the disease. 

After this dangerous and drama- 
tic experiment, the Board of Health 
proclaimed the value of vaccination 
against smallpox with cowpox 
lymph. 

And so we pass one of the most 
important milestones in the advance 
of medical science. 


Pasteur 


In the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, there was born in France an- 
other great scientist, who spent 
many years in research or applied 
curiosity, as one of my medical di- 
rector friends likes to call it. 

Who of us has not heard of the 
great Louis Pasteur? This eminent 
scientist, who had been trained as a 
chemist and not as a physician, prob- 
ably reached his greatest triumph 
one afternoon in 1881. On this 
memorable afternoon, there were 
gathered, in the farm yard of a small 
French village, an expectant group 
of officials, journalist and scientists. 

Some of the group were casually 
inspecting a row of dead sheep, while 
others watched the roadway. Soon 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Milestones in Medicine—Continued 


a loud cheer arose as a small bearded 
man appeared in the gateway. After 
a courtly bow, he advanced toward 
the sheep carcasses, and counted 
them—25. He _ quickly asked, 
“Where are the others?” One of 
the group pointed to a pen filled with 
living sheep. Again he counted—25. 
Turning to the assembled group 
with a modest gesture, he said, “ You 
see, gentlemen.” 


Injections 


This world-famous scientist had 
announced some months before that 
cattle and sheep could be protected 
from the deadly disease of anthrax 
by injecting into their blood stream 
some of the weakened germs of an- 
thrax itself. His statement met with 
loud ridicule, and Pasteur quickly 
accepted the challenge to prove his 
theory. Of the fifty sheep which 
were placed at his disposal for the 
experiment, he vaccinated 25 with 
the serum he had prepared. A short 
time later the entire 50 were inocu- 
lated with living anthrax germs. 


The results of the experiment speak 
for themselves. This, however, was 
only one of the many great achieve- 
ments of the man the French nation 
once named as the greatest of their 
national heroes, even placing him 
ahead of Napoleon. 

Later he succeeded in conquering 
the ravages of the terrifying disease 
of hydrophobia, or rabies, the treat- 
ment of which still bears his name. 
Perhaps, however, his memory has 
best been perpetuated by the term 
“pasteurization,” a word used to de- 
scribe the process he developed to 
assure the purity of milk. 

We would be doing this great man 
a grave injustice if we did not briefly 
mention one or two of his other sci- 
entific attainments. Due to his 
earlier discoveries of the effects of 
bacteria in fermentation and decay, 
his contemporaries and followers, in- 
cluding the famed Lord Lister, were 
able to revolutionize the entire field 
of antiseptic surgery. 

Perhaps most of us have forgotten 
that one of Louis Pasteur’s most 
important discoveries from an eco- 
nomic standpoint was not in the field 
of medicine or surgery. Neverthe- 


less, he was also the one who isw- 
lated and overcame the germ which 
was killing the silkworms and 
threatening the entire French si!k 
industry. It has been estimated that 
his discoveries in the field of indus- 
try alone saved France the billion 
dollar indemnity paid to Germany 
after the Franco-Prussian War. — 


TB 

No description of scientific prog- 
ress would be complete if we did not 
say a few words about tuberculosis. 
This important milestone in medical 
science fortunately does not loom up 
as prominently to one’s searching 
eye as it did just a few years ago. 

Tuberculosis has undoubtedly 
been a major cause of death since 
before the faint dawn of history. In 
fact, it was described by Hippocrates, 
the Father of Medicine, over four 
hundred years before the Christian 
era. Untold millions have been the 
victims of this great white plague. 
No class or race has been exempt 
from its terrific ravages. Until less 
than 70 years ago no one even knew 
its cause, and therefore nothing had 
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Ever since Alexander Dumas wrote his 
famous novel, the motto of the Three 
Musketeers has stood for teamwork of in- 
comparable quality. Those six short words 
express so Clearly a pledge of cooperation 
—a symbol of solidarity—the idea of 
working together for a common cause. 

In the Minnesota Mutual, every person 


in the Home Office and in the Field is 
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no obligation. 


‘ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


All for one... 
and 


One for all 


one for all and all for one.'' Every Min- 
nesota Mutualite has an inherent pride in 
his company. It is this mutual spirit of co- 
operation that has helped build the ex- 
cellent reputation that is Minnesota Mu- 


lf you are interested in a career with Minnesota Mutual 
as a life insurance salesman, write for information. There's 
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Standard Life in June had the best month for new business in its history. 


The first 6 months of 1950 showed a gain of 32% in written business 


and 26% in paid-for. Why? Policies that are modern and liberal— 


1. The new “Increased Benefit at age 21’’ policy. 


2. The new “Home Protector with Graded Benefits”’ policy. 


3. Coupon Policies? We got ’em coming out our ears. 


SEE STANDARD FOR SELLING ‘‘STANDARD PLUS” POLICIES 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


been done to find a cure or to pre- 
vent the spread of the infection. In 
1882 Robert Koch, a country doctor 
in Germany, after spending many a 
long evening over his microscope 
and stimulated by the work of Pas- 
teur, discovered the tubercle bacillus. 
Dating from that discovery, the in- 
cidence of tuberculosis has shown a 
gradual but nevertheless a_ steady 
decline. As you probably know, 
there are two principal methods of 
approach to the cure of an infectious 
one to combat the organ- 
isms or their toxins directly by the 


disease : 


use of specific remedies, and the 
other by aiding the natural defensive 
mechanism of the individual so that 
he cures himself. In the case of 
tuberculosis, it has been necessary 
to follow the second approach al- 
most entirely, as, up to this time, 
the disease has eluded all search for 
a really specific preventive or rem- 
edy. However, our research scien- 
tists are diligently working on the 
problem, and there is much evidence 
to indicate that their efforts will be 
eventually rewarded. 
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—- Hany VU. Wade 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND... iin: 


Missouri 


I'd like to sketch briefly for you 
the story of two mosquitoes that 
killed or incapacitated millions of the 
human race. 


Malaria 


Major Ronald Ross, who later 
became Sir Ronald Ross, sat looking 
through his microscope in India at 
the last few mosquitoes he had pre- 
pared for examination. After having 
worked long hours daily at his micro- 
scope, tortured by the flies and the 
heat, his eyes grew dim, and both 
mentally and physically he became 
nearly overcome by fatigue. He was 
about to abandon his task when sud- 
denly he observed a very delicate 
cell lying among the other cells of 
the organ and scarcely distinguish- 
able from them. Focusing his lens 
more carefully, he noticed that the 
cell contained a few minute granules 
exactly like the pigment of the para- 
site of malaria. While that moment 
was memorable in the life of Dr. 
Ross, it was more than memorable 
in the life of the world. It was the 


indiana 


New Mexico 


Arizona «+ Florida 


Kentucky * Lovisiana *« Maryland + Michigan 
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beginning of the end of Anopheles, 
the mosquito which was thus re- 
vealed as the carrier of malaria, an 
infection which had annually slain 
millions of human beings and had 
kept whole continents in darkness. 

The story of the second mosquito 
concerns Major Walter Reed and a 
few of his comrades in the United 
States Army, who were searching in 
Cuba for the cause of yellow fever. 
The dramatic account of the dan- 
gerous experiments they undertook 
to prove that the mosquito known as 
Stegomyia was the carrier of yellow 
fever will long live in our memories. 

Even if nothing else was accom- 
plished by the Spanish-American 
War, the conquest of yellow fever 
alone would have been worth many 
times the cost of the war. 

It is obvious that in our scientific 
journey, which covers only a little 
over 150 years, a number of im- 
portant medical milestones have en- 
tirely escaped our passing eye or 
have received only a casual glance. 
We should not fail to mention, how- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ever, such men as Dr. Morton and 
Dr. Long, who were instrumental in 
introducing anesthesia just about a 
century ago. 

Neither should we omit from our 
list of world benefactors that great 
physicist William Roentgen, who 
first demonstrated X-rays. 

We are all familiar with the 
Schick test and the fact that children 


susceptible to diphtheria may now 
be immunized. But how many of us 
stop to think of the years of re- 
search necessary to identify the caus- 
ative organism of diphtheria and to 
develop an antitoxin to combat it ? 
Typhoid fever is another disease 
which ran rampant just a few years 
ago. The story of its prevention by 
improved sanitation, and the fact 
that immunization can now be ef- 
fected may not be spectacular but 
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adds an important chapter to man’s 
victory over disease. 

And now our milestones become 
more distinct as all have been passed 
during the life and memory of most 
of those present. 


Diabetes 


Prior to 1921 there were no ef- 
fective means of controlling diabetes. 
During that year, two eminent Cana- 
dian scientists, Dr. Banting and Dr. 
Best, extracted from the pancreas of 
cattle a substance called insulin. 
The pancreas, as you probably know, 
is a small tongue-shaped organ ly- 
ing behind the stomach. It produces 
two secretions. One, the pancreatic 
juice, is poured directly into the in- 
testinal canal. The other, known as 
insulin, enters directly into the blood 
stream, The function of this second 
secretion is briefly to assist in the 
burning of glucose. This is a special 
kind of sugar, formed from certain 
kinds of food we eat, which the body 
utilizes as fuel. When the pancreatic 
cells fail to properly carry out their 
task, insulin is no longer produced 
in sufficient quantity to perform this 
function. It then becomes necessary 
for the body to draw on other re- 
serve stores for fuel. If this dis- 
turbance of metabolism remains un- 
checked, the diabetic is apt to lapse 
into a state of coma, from which 
nothing but insulin will revive him. 

It is estimated that at least a mil- 
lion Americans have been diagnosed 
as diabetic, and at least another mil- 
lion have the disease although un- 
aware of it. 

Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, that out- 
standing authority on diabetes, be- 
lieves that ‘“‘one-fourth of our people 
carry a diabetic strain.” 

Is it not the duty of every one of 
us to aid in the program of detecting 
the undiagnosed diabetic and to see 
that adequate treatment is received? 

Before the advent of insulin, the 
life expectancy of a diabetic was only 
five years, most of the deaths being 
due to diabetic coma. It is estimated 
that today diabetic coma causes only 
three percent of the deaths, while 
arteriosclerosis accounts for approx- 
imately two-thirds of the mortality. 
However, we do know that under 
competent supervision the life ex- 
pectancy of this group has increased 
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to the extent that many companies 
are able to issue insurance with ap- 
propriate ratings. 


Antibiotics 


And now the milestones fly rap- 
idly by as our train of medical prog- 
ress gathers even more momentum. 
All of us are more or less familiar 
with the remarkable chemical deriva- 
tives and antibiotics that have been 
developed within recent years. We 
speak glibly of the sulfa drugs, of 
penicillin, streptomycin, and aureo- 
mycin, and the marvelous cures they 
are effecting. Few of us stop to 
realize, however, the months and 
years of patient research our great 
modern scientists have spent in de- 
veloping these preparations for man- 
kind. 

We now reach the stage in our 
journey when we begin to wonder 
what milestones of scientific achieve- 
ment lie ahead of us. Can we not 
dare to hope that in the relatively 
near future poliomyelitis can be 
either prevented or cured, and that 
rheumatic fever will succumb more 
readily to medical science ? 

Are we too optimistic to believe 
that cancer itself, although its inci- 
dence may continue high, will not 
vield to newer methods of treatment 
for which our scientists are con- 
stantly searching ? 


Number One Disease 


And what about public enemy 
number one, cardiovascular-renal 
disease? Here we must pause a mo- 
ment before permitting ourselves to 
indulge in irrational speculation. It 
is true that we may reasonably an- 
ticipate the development of further 
methods of prevention and treatment 
of heart disease in the young and 
middle ages. Nevertheless, we do 
know that every piece of machinery, 
whether it be human or otherwise, 
does eventually wear out. Can we 
reasonably expect the heart and its 
accessories to be an exception to this 
rule? However, let us face the fu- 
ture fearlessly, and continue to pre- 
pare for following generations lives 
which are free from the ravages of 
many of the diseases to which we 
are still prev. 


Before Annual Meeting International Claim 
Assn,, 1949, 
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PEACE...c/5 Wonderful 


“...now that Fred and | are settled in the West, we know the 
real meaning of restful living. For more than 25 years Fred has been 
saying that someday—someday he’d play golf, fish and hunt MORE! 

“Now that the children are married, why should we remain in a 
large, dreary city bogged down in a rut? A trip through the West 
opened our eyes. Here, people LIVED! 

“Our minds were made up. Fred interviewed several insurance 
companies and selected Capitol Life as the one with the greatest oppor- 
tunities. In one year, Fred’s business was established and our health 
better than ever. Peace—Prosperity? It’s sure wonderful !”’ 

To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers in search 
of a NEW way of life, our agency expansion program offers genuine 
economic security in several western states. 


Write us for complete details. 
THOMAS F. DALY II 


Agency Director, Assistant to the President 


She GAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


HOME OFFICE, Denver 








"COMPULSORY" 
INSURANCE 


story on this subject appeared 
in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce in June. In the Canadian 
Province of British Columbia they 
have compulsory hospital insurance. 
last vear the Province lost several 
million dollars because many people 
would not pay their premiums. This 
vear in order to remedy the situa- 
tion penalties were adopted as a 
means of helping to enforce the law. 
A woman who refused to pay her 


A SHORT but very interesting 


premium was brought into court and 
found guilty. 

This woman who refused to pay 
the insurance premium was given 
her choice of a five dollar fine, plus 
the premium, or spending three days 
in jail. She took the jail sentence. 
This incident should cause those who 
recommend “compulsory” govern- 
ment insurance in many fields to 
think twice. 





Policeman: "Did you see the number of 
the car that knocked you down madam?" 

Woman: "No, but the woman in it wore a 
black ijurban trimmed in red, and her coat 
was imitation fur.” 
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LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 
... Official crime-prevention broad- 
casts from the files of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation .. . another 
public-service contribution sponsored 
in his community by The Equitable 
Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT—ABC NETWORK 
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TOUGH PROSPECTS 


They were hard to see. 


They knew all the standard arguments 
against life insurance. “Can’t afford it.” “I'll 
make out somehow.” “I’m a long way from 65.” 


In short, they just weren’t interested. 


But Persistence was Jim Dunbar’s middle 
name. One after another, he found ways and 
means to soften up these tough prospects. Now, 
as their smiles testify, they’re enjoying peace 
of mind. They’re better able to concentrate 
on day-to-day work and play...because Jim 
didn’t give up. 


Come to think of it, there are a lot of people 
—and a lot of communities—who owe a lot to 
the persistence of Equitable Society represen- 
tatives like Jim Dunbar. 
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One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a representative of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 
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N INSURANCE company 

may be held liable to a third 

person for the frauds and 
wrongful acts of its agents when the 
acts as committed are within the 
general or apparent scope of his 
authority although he exceeded his 
actual authority."” 

The general rule as to liability of 
a principal to third persons for in- 
juries resulting from the fraud of 
his agent has been elsewhere stated 
thus: “Acts of fraud by the agent, 
committed in the course or scope of 
his employment, are binding on the 
principal, even though the principal 
did not know of or authorize the 
commission of the fraudulent acts, 
and although he derived no benefit 
from the success of the fraud, and 
the agent committed it for his own 
benefit.” *° 
An agent at the time of taking 

an application received a note for 
the amount of the premium on the 
promise that the note should be sur- 
rendered to the applicant in case 
he declined to accept the policy. The 
agent fraudulently negotiated the 
note to an innocent purchaser. The 
applicant did not accept the policy 
and demanded return of the note. In 
an action to recover the amount of 
the note it was held that the fraud 
of the agent invalidated the contract 
entered into by him in behalf of his 
principal, though in performing the 
fraud he acted without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the principal. The 
court stated: “The company, having 
clothed the agent with authority to 
solicit and obtain insurance on the 
lives of persons, is responsible for 
the fraudulent as well as the fair 
means resorted to by him in the 
line of his agency.” *! 


True Test 


The South Carolina Supreme 
Court has held that the true test of 
liability is not whether the fraudu- 
lent act was within the intended 
authority but whether the act was 
done in the course of the agency and 
by virtue of the authority as agent. 


For August, 1950 


HANDLING OF FUNDS 


BY AGENTS 


Acting within his authority the agent 
went to see the plaintiff, took his ap- 
plication for insurance, collected two 
months’ premiums and delivered him 
a policy. The only act the agent did 
which was not expressly authorized 
was the delivery of a bogus policy 
instead of a genuine policy. The 
court said: “We cannot say as a 
matter of law that in doing such act 





Editors’ note: This is the second portion 
of a three part article. The first appeared 
in the July issue and the balance will 
appear in the September issue. 


he turned aside from his principal's 
business and entered upon business 
exclusively his own. Except for the 
authority given him by the appellant, 
he would not have been in position 
to perpetrate the fraud, every act of 
which was in that class of acts, which 
he had been employed by the com- 
pany to perform.” 2° 

In another case a district super- 
intendent of an insurance company 
drew a check in payment of certain 
policies and sent it to a local agent 


19 3 Couch—Sec. 572, New York Life Ins. Co. 
vs McGowan, 18 Kans. 300. 

203 C. J. S.— Page 190. 

21 Mutual Reserve Life Ins. Co. vs Seidel, 52 
Tex. Civ. App. 278, 113 S.W. (1908). 

22 Wil'iams vs Commercial Casualty Ins, Co., 
(S. C. 1931) 156 S.E. 871. 

23 Merchant’s Bank vs Prudential Ins. Co., 


110 Mo. App. 62, 84 S.W. 101 (1904). 


G. EDGAR COXWORTH 
Associote General Counsel, 


Ohio National Life 


to be delivered to the beneficiary. 
The agent forged an endorsement of 
the payee’s name thereon and at- 
tested the signature in his own name 
and obtained the amount called for. 
It was held that this was not an act 
performed in the line of his duty or 
within the apparent scupe of his az- 
thority and the compa”.- wis: aot 
bound thereby.** 

Similarly, in a case where 1: agcut 
forged endorsements on policy lown 
checks and cashed them with the 
plaintiff and retained the proceeds, 
the Supreme Court of Vermont, in 
an action for recovery of the money, 
held that the agent was acting con- 
trary to company instructions and 
was not acting in furtherance of, or 
endeavoring to promote, the com- 
pany’s business, when he forged the 
checks. The court stated: “Broadly 
stated, the tort of an agent is within 
the course of his employment when 
in performing it he is endeavoring 
to promote the principal’s business 
within the scope of the actual or 
apparent authority conferred upon 
him for that purpose.” ** 


Determining Liability 


It does not relieve the insurer 
from liability that the fraud does not 
inure to its benefit. It is only when 
the fraudulent business transacted, 
or the act done, is itself to effect a 
purpose of the agent alone, that the 
insurer is not liable. So in an action 
against an insurance company for 
its agent’s fraud in requiring the 
plaintiff whom he employed to solicit 
insurance and collect premiums to 
give a cash bond instead of a fidelity 
bond as required by the company, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Handling Funds—Continued 


the amount of which he converted 
to his own use, failure to find that in 
so doing he was not carrying out 
the company’s express or implied di- 
rections was not erroneous, the ques- 
tion being whether he was acting 
within the apparent scope of his 
employment and in furtherance of 
the company’s business, and the 
company’s business, and the com- 
pany cannot escape liability because 
the agent alone was _ benefited 


thereby. It is only when the busi- 
ness transacted or the act done is 
itself to effect a purpose of the 
agent alone that the principal is not 
liable.2> But when the agent’s acts 
are so far out of the ordinary as to 
put a person dealing with the agetit 
on his guard, he has no right to 
proceed blindly; he is bound to re- 
fuse to deal further or to ascertain 
by inquiring of the principal the true 
extent of the agent’s authority. His 
failure to make = such inquiry 
rendered him chargeable with notice 
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of all he would have discovered had 
he made it, and the company can- 
not be held to a contract which the 
agent was not authorized to exe- 
cute.*® 

In another case where it was al- 
leged that the agent obtained an in- 
sured’s policies for safekeeping and 
gave a receipt for the policies on a 
company form and later used the 
policies for the purpose of obtaining 
loans thereon and forged endorse- 
ments on the loan checks to obtain 
the funds, the court said: “The fact 
that Frankel, as an agent, for the 
limited purpose of canvassing for 
applications for insurance, worked 
out of the office of an agency man- 
ager of the company, did not add 
to his powers as an agent. 
Nevertheless Frankel’s authority as 
agent, restricted as it was by the 
agency agreement, did not vest him 
with power to sign a receipt for the 
policies on behalf of the company, 
and if he procured a blank form and 
used it in an unauthorized manner, 
respondent was not bound by it. As 
agent of respondent Frankel was 
without right to retain custody of 
the policies, to apply for or to ac- 
cept applications for loans thereon 
for appellant, to retain such applica- 
tions in his possession, or to re- 
ceive checks issued by respondent 
in favor of appellant. Such acts as 
Frankel performed in those matters 
were done at request of appellant and 
as the latter’s agent, for the result 
of which respondent is not answer- 
able.” =‘ 


Not Liable 


A company would not be liable 
for an amount paid by the insured 
to a soliciting agent in excess of the 
first annual premium, where the 
insured had knowledge of the agent's 
limited authority. In fact it was held 
that one dealing with an agent whose 
authority is known to be limited must 
inquire as to the extent of such au- 
thority to hold the principal liable. 
And the fact that the insured turned 
over Liberty bonds as well as cash 
to the agent, which he converted, 
would not render the insurer liable 

24 Star Restaurant vs Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co. (Vt. 1933) 163 Atl. 558. 

25 Greenough vs United States Life Ins. Co. 
of N. Y., 96 Vt. 47, 117 Atl. 332 (1922). 

26 Edwards vs Heralds of Liberty, 263 Pa. 
548, 107 Atl. 324 (1919). 


_27 Shapiro vs Equitable Life Assur. Soc. of 
U. S., (Cal. App. 1946) 172 Pac.(2d) 725. 
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since an agent has no apparent au- 
thority in the ordinary course of 
business to receive anything but cash 
in the payment of premiums.** 

In an action against an insurance 
company for damages resulting from 
the fraud of an agent collecting a 
premium not due the court instructed 
that if the agent in question was a 
duly authorized agent to solicit in- 
surance, and after having collected 
the premium he falsely and fraud- 
ulently represented that another 
premium was due when in fact the 
second premium was not due, the 
verdict must be for the plaintiff. It 
was held that the instruction was er- 
roneous in that it did not require 
the jury to determine whether the 
agent was acting within the scope 
of his employment in collecting the 
second premium.** Also where a 
district superintendent of an imsur- 
ance company drew a check in pay- 
ment of certain policies, and sent it 
to a local agent to be delivered to the 
beneficiary, the agent forged an en- 
dorsement of the payees name 
thereon, and attested the signature im 
his own name, and obtained the 
amount called for. It was held that 
this was not an act performed in 
the line of his duty or within the 
apparent scope of his authority and 
the company was not bound there- 
by.°0 

It follows, therefore, that when, 
acting within the scope of his au- 
thority, 1. e., when doing any of the 
things the agent was appointed to 
do, if instead of doing them honestly 
he committed. some fraud against and 
injured an applicant for insurance 
or a holder of a policy or contract, 
the company is liable for such fraud. 


Provisions Limiting Authority of 
Agents 


A principal may confer on his 
agent as much or as little authority 
as he sees fit, and may impose upon 
him all lawful limitations as he de- 
sires, which limitations, even in the 
case of a general agent, will be as 
binding upon third persons having 
knowledge or charged with notice as 
they are upon the agent.*! This rule 
has been clearly stated by the 
Supreme Court of Georgia as fol- 
lows: “It was within the power of 
the insurance company, as between 
itself and its agent, to define and 
limit the powers of the latter. Limita- 
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because: 


costs. 
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tions upon the power of an agent 
affect all third parties dealing with 
him, who have knowledge or notice 
thereof, and any notice of limitations 
upon the agent’s power, which a 


28 Thompson vs Equitable Life Assur. Soc. of 
U. S., 199 N.C. 59, 154 S.E. 21 a 

29 New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs 
Swain, 100 Md. 558, 60 Atl. 469 (1905). 

30 Merchants Bank vs Prudential Ins. Co., 
110 Mo, App. 62, 84 S.W. 101 (1904). 

31 Edwards vs Heralds of Liberty, 263 Pa. 
548, 107 Atl. 324 (1919). 

32 Reliance Life Ins. Co. vs Hightower, 148 
Ga. 843, 98 S. E. 469 (1919); followed in 
Strickland vs Gulf Life Ins. Co., 70 Ga. App. 
365, 28 S.E. (2d)314 (1943). 

33 Maddox vs Life and Casualty Ins. Co. of 
Tenn., 79 Ga. App. 146 (1949) and cases cited 


therein. 
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prudent man is bound to regard, is 
the equivalent of knowledge of the 
insured, and the insured is bound 
by plain and unambiguous limita- 
tions of the power of the agent con- 
tained in his policy.” ** 


Stipulations in the signed applica- 
tion limiting the powers of agents, 
medical examiners and other per- 
sons, coupled with other words in 
the policy, were sufficient to charge 
the applicant with notice that she 
was dealing with a special agent with 
limited powers.** | 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Handling Funds—Continued 


Where the authority and duties of 
an agent are expressly defined and 
limited by an agreement in writing 
and he is without power to repre- 
sent or bind the company in any 
manner other than as thereby au- 
thorized, his powers shall extend no 
further than as therein expressly 
stated.*4 So where limitations upon 
an agent’s powers are plainly set 
forth without ambiguity in the ap- 
plication, the usual rule is that such 
persons are bound thereby and such 
limitations are valid and enforceable 
as to both parties to the contract. 
And to the same effect it was stated 
that an insurer has the right to limit 
the powers and authority of its own 
agents, and third parties dealing with 
such agents with express notice of 
the limitations thus imposed cannot 
bind the principal by any act done 
by said agents in excess of the 
bounds of his authority,*° and this 
is so even though the applicant fails 
to read the application.*‘ It follows 
therefore that where a person deals 
with an insurance agent and is by 
circumstances put on notice that he 
is a special agent or his powers are 
otherwise limited, such person is 
bound at his peril to take notice of 
and ascertain the limitations im- 
posed. He is bound by law to know 
the contents of the application in 
writing which he signed.** 


In the movie actress case the ap- 
plication which the plaintiff signed 
contained the statement that it was 
mutually agreed that payment of the 
premium on the annuity thereby 
applied for should be made only by 
bank draft or certified check to the 
order of the defendant in exchange 
for its official premium receipt signed 
by certain designated officers and 
countersigned by the cashier of, its 
branch office. Immediately under 
that statement there was the 
further statement that only the presi- 
dent, vice president, a second vice 
president, a secretary or the treas- 
urer of defendant could make, modify 
or discharge contracts, or waive any 
of the defendant's rights or require- 
ments. It was held: “When plain- 
tiff, with such applications before 
her, gave Toplintzky cash or checks 
payable to him or his employees, 
instead of to defendant, she neces- 
sarily made him or his employee her 
own agent for the purpose of con- 
veving her money to defendant and 
obtaining the insurance for her, and 
she thus is responsible for his acts.” 
In finding against the plaintiff's 
argument that the provision as to 
payment of premium in the applica- 
tion was a misrepresentation by the 
company to her because in practice 
the company had accepted personal 
checks not certified, the court said: 
“One vice of that argument is that 
it looks entirely at the words ‘ “bank 
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draft or certified check”’ and com- 
pletely ignores the really impor- 
tant words ‘ “‘to the order of’’ de- 
fendant. I*urthermore that provis- 
ion was in no sense a representation 
of fact. It was a contract stipulation 
which defendant had and has a right 
to insist upon. It correctly 
stated the sole means of payment 
by which defendant could be 
bound.” *° 


Recent Case 


In a recent case the Georgia Court 
of Appeals has stated the rule as to 
the right of an insurance company 
to limit the agent’s authority by 
provision in the application thus: 
“It is within the power of the in- 
surance company, as between itself 
and its agent, to define and limit the 
powers of the latter. Limitations 
upon the power of an agent affect 
all third parties dealing with him, 
who have knowledge or notice 
thereof ; and any notice of limitations 
upon the agent's power, which a 
prudent man is bound to regard, is 
the equivalent of knowledge to the 
insured. The stipulation in the 
signed application limiting the pow- 
ers of agents, medical examiners and 
other persons, coupled with other 
words in the policy, were sufficient 
to charge the applicant with notice 
that she was dealing with a special 
agent with limited powers.” * 

As a protection against the fraud 
of agents in single premium cases, 
for the purpose of putting the ap- 
plicant on notice that it is not re- 
sponsible for the defalcations of its 
agents in such transactions some 
companies have a provision in their 
applications similar to the following: 
“That no agent has authority to re- 
ceive for the company payment of 
the premium for a single premium 
contract prior to the actual delivery 
to the applicant of the contract ap- 
plied for, nor to receive payment 
of the premium in any medium other 
than a check, draft or money order 
pavable to the order of the company ; 


34 Shapiro vs Equitable Life Assur. Soc. of 
U. S. (1946 Cal. App.) 172 Pac. (2d) 725. 

35 New York L'fe Ins. Co. vs McCreary (1932 
C. C. A. Nebr.) 60 Fed. (2d) 355. 

36 Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. vs Coddington, 
131 N.J.Eq. 430, 26 Atl. (2d) 41 (1942). 

37 Home Ben. Ass’n vs Griffin (1928 Tex. Civ. 
App.) 10 S.W. (2d) 568. 

38 Hyder vs Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 183 
S. C. 98, 190 S.E. 239 (1937). 

39 Perry vs New York Life Ins, Co., 22 
N. Y. S. (2d) 696 (1940), 

40 Maddox vs Life and Casualty Ins. Co. of 
Tenn. (Supra). 
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the delivery of any such check, draft 
or money order shall not constitute 
payment of the premium unless 
honored when presented for payment 
in due course of business.” Under 
this or a similar provision, if the 
company has not by its manner of 
doing business with the applicant, 
estopped itself from enforcing the 
limitation, any payment made other- 
wise than by check, draft or money 
order payable to the order of the 
company should be construed as pay- 
ment to the agent, as agent of the 
applicant and not of the company, 
and relieve the company from lia- 
bility.”! 


Possession of Application 


Mere possession of an applica- 
tion form and binding receipt does 
not confer authority that binds the 
company without proof of an au- 
thorized agency. Powell, an agent 
for another company, obtained pos- 
session of an application form and 
form of binding receipt from Carter, 
a soliciting agent without authority 
to appoint agents or issue binding 


receipts, took an application for in- 


surance, collected the first premium 
for which he gave a binding receipt, 
and retained the money. Neither 
Carter nor his general agent knew 
that he had collected the premium 
or given the binding receipt. Carter 
signed the application as agent and 
sent it to the general agent who 
forwarded it to the company where 
it was declined. Upon an action tor 
recovery of the premium paid it was 
held that the company was not liable, 
the court stating that the plaintiff 
should have ascertained the 
of the agent's authority betore pay- 
ing him the premium.** 

In the movie actress case the court 
said: “Plaintiff says that he (Top- 
lintzky) told her that he was agent 
of defendant and that when she first 
ordered annuity policies from him 
he had with him some of defendant’s 
application blanks, sample _ policies 
and Jike material. His own assertion 
of agency obviously was nothing 
upon which plaintiff was entitled to 
rely and neither do I think that his 
mere possession of such parapher- 
nalia was sufficient in itself to create 
an appearance of authority. Posses- 
sion of issued policies has been said 
to indicate authority to deliver the 
same and collect the initial premium, 
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but no case intimating that posses- 
sion of mere forms or blanks 1s an 
indication of agency of any kind has 
been cited.” * 

In a Montana case where an agent 
of another company obtained an ap- 
plication blank from the general 
agent of the company on the under- 
standing it was to be handled on a 
brokerage basis and the _ general 
agent was to sign as the witnessing 
agent, the soliciting agent obtained 
a note, without the knowledge of the 





41 Perry vs New York Life Ins. Co. (Supra). 

42 Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs Reynolds, 81 Ark. 
202, 98 S.W. 963. 

43 Perry vs New York Life Ins. Co. (Supra). 

44 Weidenaar vs New York Life Ins. Co., 36 
Mont. 592, 94 Pac. 1 (1908). 


general agent, for the premium and 
paid the general agent five dollars on 
account of the premium. The ap- 
plication was declined and the gen- 
eral agent returned the five dollars 
to the agent by check made payable 
to the applicant. The agent negoti- 
ated the note and the applicant sued 
the company for its amount. The 
court held that the only ostensible 
authority exhibited to the applicant 
was the application blank which was 
not sufficient under the circum- 
stances to lead the applicant to con- 
clude that the solicitor was the agent 
for the company.** 
(Continued on the next page) 
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In an action against a company 
to recover a premium on a policy 
which the company declined to 1s- 
sue, it was held that where the per- 
son who had taken the plaintiff's 
application and accepted the pre- 
mium was merely an agent of a 
soliciting agent who had no author- 
ity to appoint an agent, the com- 
pany was not liable for the amount 
of the premium so paid. The court 


stated that the plaintiff should have 
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ascertained the scope of the agent's 
authority before paying him the pre- 
mium.*® Also it has been held that 
a mere broker, who had no other 
agreement with an insurance com- 
pany than that he should receive a 
certain percentage of premiums paid 
at the office of the company, or to 
the agents of the company authorized 
to receive them, might not be an 
agent of the company to receive any 
premium. But where he was ftur- 
nished with application forms and 
instructed by the general agent to 
collect the premium at the time of 
taking the application he was the 
company’s agent in receiving the 
application and in obtaining the pre- 
mium payment. The company is 
liable for the premium so paid on a 
risk which it refused to take.*® 
Under these decisions it seems 
that possession of the application is 
indicia of authority, but mere pos- 
session without proof of authority 
will not render the company liable. 


Right to Collect First Premium Does 
Not Give Right to Collect Renewal 
or Advanced Premiums 


An agent authorized to solicit 1n- 
surance and receive the first pre- 
mium induced an applicant to pay 
a much larger sum than the first 
premium, for which he gave the offi- 
cial receipt but none ot which he 
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paid over to the insurer. It was 
held that while the insurer was liable 
for the sum representing the first 
premium it was not liable for the 
excess amount as no apparent au- 
thority had been conferred upon the 
agent to receive more than the first 
premium—the receipt itself provided 
that the sum, the receipt of which 
was thereby acknowledged, was a 
first premium on the policy.** Simi- 
larly if the agent has only authority 
to countersign and deliver policies 
and to receive the first premium, it 
is held that he is not therebv em- 
powered to act in relation to subse- 
quent premiums.*® However, the 
course of dealing between the 1n- 
sured and the company may be such 
as to mislead the insured and make 
the company liable. So where an 
agent took an application and col- 
lected the first premium which he 
remitted to the company, 
lected the second premium when due 
although not authorized to do so, 
and remitted it, but failed to remit 
the third premium which he also 
collected, it was a question for the 
jury whether it was paid to him in 
good faith as agent for the company, 
and whether the company’s previous 
course of dealing entitled the in- 
sured to believe he had authority to 
collect the premium.* 


also Cf )] - 


Under a statute making a solicit- 
ing agent of insurer in any contro- 
versy that arises between insurer 
and insured as to acts done by agent 
in soliciting and preparing insur- 
ance application, soliciting agent did 
not become a general agent of in- 
surer with unlimited authority since 
statute simply makes agent the agent 
of the insurer as to all acts done by 
him within actual or apparent scope 
of his authority. So where agent ac- 
cepted payment of premiums in ad- 
vance and did not turn them over to 
the company the company was not 
lable for return of such advance 
payments.*? 


45 Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs Reynolds, 81 Ark. 
202, 98 S.W. 963 (1906). 
46 Gentry vs Connecticut Mut. Life Ins. Co., 
15 Mo. App. 215 (1884). 
47 Thompson vs Equitable Life Assur. Soc. 
of U. S., 199 N. C. 59, 154 S.E. 21 (1930). 
48 Boughton vs American Mut. Life Ins. Co., 
25 Conn. 542 
Critchett vs American Ins. Co., 53 Iowa 
404, 5 N.W. 543. 
Travelers Ins. Co. vs Wolf (C. C. A. 6th) 
78 Fed. (2d) 78; Cert. denied 296 U. S. 635, 
80 L. Ed. 452. 
49 Murry vs State Life Ins. Co., (1907 C. C.), 
151 Fed. 539 (Affirmed 159 Fed. 408 ). 
50 Bennett vs Royal Union Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
232 Mo. App. 1027, 112 S.W. (2d) 134, Mo. 
Rev. Stat.—Sec. 5844, 
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MEDICAL MEETING 


Chairman of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the American Life Conven- 
tion, pointed out in his opening 
address that although routine insur- 
ance examination is much the same 
as it was twenty years ago, insurance 
selection has changed tremendously. 
The changes have been made pos- 
sible by tremendous improvement in 
infant and maternal mortality, by 
the effects of chemotherapy and the 
antibiotics, and the general lessening 
of the surgical hazard. Companies 
now more readily insure impaired 
risks for an extra premium and there 
has been a tendency to use special 
examination methods not included in 
the routine examination and to con- 
sider risks in the light of the find- 
ings of their own physicians. 


D< ENNION S. WILLIAMS, 


250 in Attendance 


The three day meeting held at 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, June 15, 16 
and 17, 1950 was attended by nearly 
250 members and guests of the 
Medical Section. Prominent among 
those present were S. J. Hay, Pres- 
ident of the American Life Conven- 
tion and President of the Great Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas; Robert L. Hogg, 
IE-xecutive Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Counsel of the American Life 
Convention and Dr. Harry E. Un- 
gerleider, President of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors and Medical Director of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York. 

President Hay officially greeted 
the members and their guests on 
behalf of the American Life Con- 
vention. Mr. Hogg also added his 
greetings and complimented the Sec- 
tion on the excellent work it has 
performed and valuable papers it has 
contributed to medical literature 
over the past thirty-eight years. 

Dr. Ungerleider brought with him 
the official greetings of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors. 

Dr. Williams spoke at some length 
on heart disease, its diagnosis and 
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prognosis and further stated, “Our 
most pressing problems in prognosis 
in the future will probably be in the 
early detection of cancer, in measur- 
ing the progression of arterio- 
sclerosis and in the classification of 
arterial hypertension. Our ideas re- 
garding the importance of elevated 
blood pressure have been influenced 
greatly by the Medical Impairment 
Study of 1932 and by the Blood 
Pressure Study of 1939. These 
studies revealed a definite correla- 
tion between an increase in pressure, 
either systolic or diastolic, and in- 
creased mortality.” 

“Just as Sir James Mackenzie 
strove to distinguish between the 
important and unimportant arrhyth- 
mias, so have recent investigators 
heen grouping for a method to dis- 
tinguish between vascular disease 
which progresses rapidly and vas- 
cular disease which progresses 
slowly. These efforts have included 
measurement by prasbyopic changes 
in the lens, capillary fragility, the 
flicker fusion threshold, blood lipid 
and cholesterol levels, biomicroscopy 
of the conjunctival capillaries and 
ballistocardiography. Routine insur- 
ance examinations today differ very 
little, basically, from those of twenty 
years ago. Will we add new pro- 
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cedures during the next 
years?” Dr. Williams asked. 


twenty 


Socialized Medicine 


Commenting on the present argu- 
ments being waged pro and con on 
socialized medicine, Dr. Williams 
stated “In our contact with both se- 
lection and claim work, we have been 
uniquely well situated to witness the 
value and accomplishment of the tra- 
ditional American system of medi- 
cine in benefiting the health and 
longevity of the American people. 
We should be particularly proud of 
the official position of the life insur- 
ance industry as expressed by Mr. 
Ray Murphy before the congres- 
sional hearing, and of the admirable 
resolution passed by the Executive 
Committee of the American Life 
Convention.” 

Dr. Williams reported that the 
Life Insurance Medica! Research 
Fund which was organized in 1944 
has been supported by the companies 
for six years and a critical ; :-evalua- 
tion of the Fund will soon be mace. 
Reprints of the reports of the work 
done under the various grants num- 
ber some 371. Dr. Williams added 
in conclusion, “The contribution 
made to the basic knowledge regard- 
ing the causes of cardiovascular dis- 
ease must convince one of the value 
of this Fund. The need for research 
support other than governmental 
subsidy is self-evident.” 


New Officers 


Dr. F. Tulley Hallam, Medicai 
Director, State Life, Indianapolis, 
was elected Chairman. Other off- 
cers elected were: Vice Chairman, 
Dr. B. F. Byrd, Medical Director, 
National Life and Accident; Mem- 
ber, Board of Managers, Dr. David 
S. Garner, Medical Director, Shen- 
andoah. Life; and Program Chair- 
man, Karl W. Anderson, Medical 
Director, Northwestern National 
Life. 

Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, Vice 
President and Medical Director. 
Acacia Mutual Life, was reelected 
Secretary of the Section. 
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a cers. 
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double indemnity and annuity sepa- 

Ee rately, with totals. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL 
Passes Billion Mark 


The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. arrived at its long heralded destination on 
schedule. On June 23 last it passed the billion dollars 
of life insurance in force mark. The entire home office 
staff of more than 700 plus a large number of held men 
witnessed President Montgomery's action of entering 
the policy on the company’s books which took the com- 
pany over the billion mark. 

The occasion was also a personal triumph for presi- 
dent William Montgomery. For it was he who took a 
floundering life insurance association betore the turn 
of the century and instilled enough drive in it to reverse 
its course. As time went on the Masonic Mutual Reliet 
Association changed its title and its methods of doing 
business. Legal reserves were provided on policies be- 
ginning in 1903 and assessment certificates were dis- 
continued as of December 31, 1915. The present title 
was adopted in 1932. 

Becoming a billion dollar life insurance company has 
happened several times during the past decade. In it- 
self it is no longer breath-taking news. When such an 
event takes place however, through the efforts and under 
the leadership of one man, it is worthy of commenda- 
tion. William Montgomery, considering all circum- 
stances, has done a fine job. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Home Protector Rider 


‘The Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. has introduced 
a Home Protector Rider for mortgage coverage pur- 
poses. The rider provides decreasing term insurance 
beginning in the amount of $4,000 per $1,000 of basic 
policy and reducing yearly to fit the usual type of re- 
ducing F.H.A. or G.I. mortgage. 

The rider is available for periods of 10, 15, 20 or 
25 years, with premiums for the rider limited to 80% 
of the rider period. The rider may be used in con- 
nection with any type of basic policy except Term ex- 
piring before age 65, provided the period of premium 
payments of the basic policy is at least equal to that of 
the rider and, in the case of Endowment and Term 
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policies, provided the maturity date or expiry date of 
the basic policy does not occur during the rider period. 
The ages of issue are as follows: 25 year rider, ages 
20-45; 20 year rider, 20-50; 15 year rider, 20-55; 10 
vear rider, 20-60. 

The rider will be issued to standard risks and also 
to substandard risks up to 175% mortality. It also in- 
cludes an attractive conversion privilege. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


H. O. Employee Catastrophe Insurance 


President Irazar 6b. Wilde of Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut an- 
nounced last month four additions to the group insur- 
ance program for its salaried staffs, both in 
home office and agency offices, all entirely at the com- 
pany s expense. One is coverage against unusually 
heavy costs of illness or accidental injury, in which the 
company will pay as much as $5,000 of the costs of care 
in excess of the regular hospital and surgical expense 


own 


benefits. 


The coverage, called ‘catastrophe insurance,” will 


provide benefits in illness or accidents in which the 


emplovee himself has become involved in long and ex- 
pensive treatment. When bills for a single illness or 
accident have amounted to 10 percent of his annual 
salary in excess of the benefits of his regular group in- 
surance or Workmen’s Compensation the company will 
step in and help. It will pay 75 percent of all further 
bills up to the maximum of $5,000. 

The company plans to study its experience in giving 
the coverage to its own employees with a view to the 
possibility of adding it in the future to the forms of 
protection it sells. 


Covers Retired Employees 


In another phase of its new group insurance program 
the company announced it was extending its hospital 
and surgical expense insurance to all retired members 
of the organization, as well as to its active employees.’ 
Retired members of the staff will be entitled to the same 


' scale of benefits, but with the provision that the com- 
'pany will pay altogether a maximum of $1,000 for 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Occidental Life is bring- 
ing thumbnail sketches 
ot "old timers" of its field 
force . . . men who can 
testify that every month 
is @ good month with 
Occidental. Liberal con- rs - 

. arence Rogers 
tracts, close home oftice Pueblo, Colo. 
support, consistent train- Occidental Life saiutes 
: Clarence F. Rogers of 
ing programs and sales Pueblo, ‘Colorado, 

° ° 3 whose twenty-five years 
promotion aid... keep with the Company is 
i" ’ made up of 390 ''good"’ 

every month good with months. Clarence Rog- 
. ers, now on his li4ist 
Occidental! “app-a-week" record 
. . « Still finds time 

© engage in civic and 


¢t 
“ fraternal activities as 
well as to hunt elk in 








season. Yes, we salute 
SRSURANCE COMPANY you — Clarence Rogers 
RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA —on your 25th anni- 


SAURENCE FT LEE Pees cent versary! 














VITAL TO ECONOMY 











Ownership of life insurance is up an esti- 
mated six billion dollars and 80 million 
men, women and children in America now 
own life insurance—80 million people 
whose savings have helped us to have the 
best fed, best clothed, best housed, best 
educated nation in the world. Their sav- 
ings, loaned through life companies, make 
better business conditions and are con- 
stantly raising our standards of living. 
















Are you interested in a profession with far 
reaching results? Then you will find it 
pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT os INDIANA 

















CONNECTICUT GENERAL—Continued 


surgical and hospital bills of a retired employee and an 
additional $1,000 in all for the bills of his family mem- 
bers. 

The other two features announced are an increase in 
the maximum limit of the surgical expense coverage 
for active and retired employees from $150 to $240 
and a liberalization of a plan whereby the company pays 
part of the doctor's bills for its employees for non 
surgical treatment. 

The new features announced will be in addition to the 
previous group life insurance programs, retirement plan, 
hospital expense insurance and salary continuation plan 
during periods of disability. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Stock Dividend 


The proposed stock dividend of the Continental As- 
surance Company, Chicago, Illinois, of $1,000,000, rais- 
ing the capital from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 was ap- 
proved by stockholders on June 14 last. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Great Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas, was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Texas and Louisiana as of 
December 31, 1949 and the report of the examiners 
was favorable. As determined by the examiners, assets 
at the year end amounted to $107,493,008 and capital 
and surplus funds were $9,065,957 compared with $106,- 
827,343 and $8,509,632, respectively, reported by the 
company in its filed statement. The increase in assets 
and surplus resulted from a revaluation of the com- 
pany’s stock holdings to a market value basis. In the 
company’s filed report the management followed the 
conservative practice of valuing these securities at the 
lower of book or market values. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


Liberalized Contract—New Policies 


A liberalized commission contract for all full-time 
commission agents, effective July 1, has been announced 
by The Guardian Life of New York, N. Y. 

Increases in first-year commissions have been made 
on many plans. The effect of this is most apparent in a 
comparison of the old first-year commission rate with 
the new for odd payment life plans, endowments, life 
income endowments, term plans, annual premium de- 
ferred life income annuities, and single premium policies. 
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In addition, an increase in renewal commission rates 
was made in the case of some policies. All renewal com- 
missions under the new contract are fully vested in the 
agent on the business of every year in which he pays 
for at least $50,000. 


Persistency Fees 


Additional compensation is provided in the new con- 
tract by 2% persistency fees paid after the 10th policy 
vear on business personally written by the agent. These 
fees continue for life while the agent holds a full-time 
contract, subject to annual production requirements 
prior to age Oo. 

Mr. Weidenborner also announced that the company’s 
present Agents’ Service and Retirement Plan will be 
replaced on January 1, 1951, by a new contributory 
plan, subject to the approval of the New York State 
Insurance Department and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


The New Disability Program 


Now, under the waiver and income provision, in ad- 
dition to paying monthly disability income of $10 per 
$1,000 face amount to age 65, the policy then matures 
as an endowment for the full face amount, payable in 
cash or under a special cash refund life income option 
based on a disabled life settlement option table. 

The company’s provision will include a modern defi- 
nition of “total disability,” based on current claim prac- 
tice and recent court decisions. The new definition 
‘Total disability within the meaning of this con- 
tract 1s incapacity of the insured resulting solely from 
bodily injury or disease which prevents him from per- 
forming substantially all of the work pertaining to his 
occupation or any other occupation for which he is or 
may be suited by education, training or experience.” 
The so-called presumptive or per se disabilities (loss 
of the use of both arms, legs, blindness, etc.) are also 
recognized by the company as total disabilities. The 
new definition does not apply in the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

Coverage is now provided to age 55 for the income 
and maturity benefits, and to age 60 for the waiver 
benefit. Premiums for the combined premium waiver 
and monthly income benefit cease at age 55 in spite of 
the continuation of waiver coverage to age 60. The 
new issue ages for waiver and income (W-1) coverage 
are 15 to 50 inclusive. The average addition to dividends 
on policies with W-I benefits is expected to be between 
20% and 25% of the W-I premium. The minimum 
policy Guardian will write with the disability income 
provision is $2,500. 


reads: 


Waiver of Premium Benefit Only 


Guardian's new application forms now provide that 
waiver of premium will be issued automatically where 
the insured is between the ages of 15 to 55 inclusive and 
where the life insurance is issued at a standard (or pre- 
ferred) rate, unless it is specifically indicated in the 
application that the waiver of premium benefit is not 
desired. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CHARTERED 





Everyone of our 
61 Branch Managers 
was formerly one 


of our agents. 








—MONUMENTAL LIFE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time youre in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


‘ORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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COME TO TENNESSEE 
THIS SUMMER .. . 


To those of the Life Insurance fraternity 
who have not yet planned their vacations, 
let us extend a cordial invitation to come to 
Tennessee. 


Playground state of the deep South, Ten- 
nessee abounds in recreational facilities, with 
particularly fine fishing and scenic beauty 
that compares with the finest in America 


Full information may be obtained from the 
Tennessee Department of Conservation, Nash- | 
ville. And if you do come to Tennessee, be 
sure to drop in to see us. 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
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ACCIDENT Ixsurance Co., Luc. 


HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE SHIELO 
“ COMPANY 























GUARDIAN LIFE—Continued 


Rates for the waiver benefit have been sharply re- 
duced, and waiver-only coverage is now available t» 
women (including married women and those not gain 
fully employed) with coverage to age 60, at the sam 
rates as for men. 


W.-I| Benefits on Term Insurance 


Waiver benefits are now issued on all forms of term 
insurance. This provision states that, in the event o/ 
permanent and total disability, the term premiums will 
be waived until the end of the conversion period 
which time, assuming continuance of disability, the 
policy will be automatically converted to the ordinary 
lite plan and the premiums on that plan waived. 

Disability income benefits are now available with all 
convertible Term insurance policies. When claims oc 
cur during the term period and before age 55, the dis 
ability income benefit (considering the conversion to 
ordinary life feature) provides an income to age 65, and 
then maturity of the face amount of life insurance as an 
endowment. 

Principal additions to the term program are two new 
low-premium term insurance policies: 20-year term, 
and term to Age 70. Premiums on 5, 10 and 15-year 
term have been reduced, and all term plans will be con- 
vertible on the attained age basis for the full term period, 
but not bevond age 65. 

The new lower rates and revised premium and divi- 
dend scales fer all term plans have been made possible 
by the institution of higher minimum amounts, according 
to Irving Rosenthal, actuary. A $5,000 minimum-size 
policy has been adopted for the 5-year automatic con- 
vertible term plan, and a $10,000 minimum tor the 10, 
15 and 20-year and term to age 70 plans. Term divi- 
dends are now level for all durations. 


Family Income Benefits 


amily income benefit is now available with all regular 
plans for either $10 or $20 per month per $1,000 of face 
amount. The $10 benefit will be issued with the family 
guardian policies, and no family income is issued on 
straight term plans or mortgage insurance. The Com- 
pany’s present $2,000 minimum basic policy requirement, 
the minimum $20 benefit requirement and issue ages re- 
main the same. 

Premiums have been revised downward and now run 
for the full period of the coverage instead of ceasing 
three years prior to expiry of the family income period, 
as formerly was the case. There is also provision for 
attained age conversion of the full commuted risk value 
up to five vears from the expiry date (minimum con- 
vertible, $2,000). 

A new family guardian 70 policy has been added (con- 
vertible to age 65, with $5,000 minimum and all special 
benefits available). Other changes in family guardian 
plans announced were: accidental death and disability in- 
come benefits are now issued on the term portion of 
family guardian 20. The conversion period on family 
guardian 20 and 65 policies has been revised to conform 
with the rule for regular term insurance. 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





& : » 
Passes Century Mark NF 
On August first, The Manhattan Life Insurance IRV | 
Company of New York completed its first century of C 
husiness. a Le 
i. Liberal First Year 


2. Vested Renewals 
: Unsurpassed. | 


During August, 1850, the Company hired its first 
paid, full-time employee, Jacob L. Halsey, who had had 
“ four vears of previous life insurance experience, a rare [fF 
accomplishment in those days. He served as cashier- [ 
hookkeeper at a salary of $50 a month. Mr. Halsey 










































staved with The Manhattan Life for fifty-five years, re- | - ie Se ee fa bee - 
* tiring in 1905 as First Vice President. — bo eee ) Se Bonus on” 
‘ ae ios reg | Be = Quality Business. 
The Company wrote twelve policies carrying total an- ‘: ee 
) ‘ . e is 4. P 






nual premiums of $1,032.53 during its first month. By 
1 October, 1850 there were thirty agents in the field solicit- 
ing business. 


~~ Home Office a 


Se Attractive Retirement : 



















































1 Early Non-Forfeiture Values 

{ 

1 rom the start, the founders realized the importance 
of non-forfeiture values, for the first rate book, published 

y in 1850, carried this paragraph: ‘Those desiring to dis- 

,. continue payments of the annual premiums may dispose 

r of their policies to the Company, in which case they 

m will receive the equitable value in cash, or a policy of 
| “ , ; 

1. insurance will be issued for a fixed sum, payable at INSURANCE COMPANY INC 
death.” | ; : 

| POANOKI VIRGINIA .@ PAt BUFORD PRESIDENT 

|- 

¢ > 

First Woman Insured 

e The first. rate book also extended an invitation to { 

WES RY a . = kien tien inten Winn alk What company has won and held 

- husbands and wives to insure under the joint lives plan. « cepaidiian 4: © “pelltgjuonert 

), : Phat the newly-founded Manhattan Lite had no hesitancy company"? 

- in insuring women is further evidenced by the first policy tn | 
register which shows that on November 19, 1850, Policy | 
cts Ue con teased ms Spain A eae MINNESOTA 

uml r 65 was issued to (¢ aroline J. Ingraham ot Ask the people of as | 
Madison, N. J., whose occupation was listed merely as | 

, \\ Oman. | his policy was ior S300 ot seven year term. | who have placed, through our representatives, | 

R Four years later when the Company issued its first |} an increasing amount of life insurance protection 

y two annuities, they were on the lives of women. | each year with their good neighbor, the Provident 

| Life Insurance Company. 
i | 
- fs | To us, a policyowner is the most important person 
In Texas, California Early it creas ch. P P 

in our company. In the management of our 

, The Manhattan Life was one of the first life insurance || company, his interest forms the basis of all our 
companies to do business in Texas and California. The |} judgments. We are constantly trying to serve 
‘ ' ; a : ee | . 

i hrst policy was issued in Texas on February 18, 1851 ff} him better. 

y to a Galveston notary public. In Calitornia, the first | We want him to know us better, too. So our 

policy was issued on February 26, 1851, toa San Fran- |} President writes a friendly, chatty note regularly 

r cisco merchant. | to policyowners in form of a letter called ‘Over 

: My Desk." Our policyowners tell us they enjoy 

. this regular "visit" from our President. 

First Group Policy 

| On February 22, 1854, the Company took a bold step THE PROVI DENT 

\@ when it issued Policy Number 2,654, the first Group 

Policy written in the United States. It covered the ship- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

' ment via the Clipper Sea Witch of 720 Chiriese Coolies 

: ia the Clipper Se: | e Coo BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
bound from Swatow, China to Panama, Republic of New Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hospitalization 

Granada. Of the total amount at risk, $84,000, The Man- JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 

hattan Life reinsured 75% with three other companies. 


; "The Provident States" 
(Continued on the next page) North Dakota—South Dakota—Minnesota—Washington—Oregon—Montana 
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ATLAS 


.». according to legend, 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. 











sup- 


lf we 


can give a good living to our 


agents, 


sound protection to our 


policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we ms content. Our agents 


and policyh 
ing our jo 





‘Insurance 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 


ea 


olders say we are do- 
thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 
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La4BAMA 


Mississippi's Pride... 


is quickly evident to everyone who enjoys 


the hospitality of the Magnolia State . . . 
in her rich historical heritage and magnificent old man- 
. pride in present day achievements in industry 
. especially pride in her self-reliant 


sions .. 


and agriculture . . 


spirit. Naturally we are proud so many thousands of 
Mississippi families count on us for life insurance protec- 
tion to preserve their traditional independence. There 
are 265 LIFE OF GEORGIA men and women .. 
pians all.. 





. serving them. 
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MANHATTAN 1 LIFE—Continued 


Fourteen coolies died during the voyage. On April 2°, 
1854, The Manhattan Life paid $408, one quarter of the 
total loss, and $432 less than its premium of $840. 


First Incontestable Clause 


The Board of Directors on March 8, 1864, voted to 
introduce an Incontestable Clause in Manhattan Life 
Policies. It was the first American company to do so. 
lorty-one vears later the clause was required by law. 

The first Incontestable Clause read: “This policy is 
Incontestable after five years from its date, for or on 
account of errors, omissions or misstatements in the ap 
plication, except as to age.”” The incontestable period in 
Manhattan Life Policies has since been reduced to two 
vears. 


New York's First Skyscraper 


In the late 1880's, the officers and directors felt the 
need of more adequate home office quarters than those 
at 156-158 Broadway, where the Company had been 
since 1865. Plans were drafted in 1892 for the con- 
struction of New York’s first “Skyscraper” at 66 Broad- 
way, New York. It was twenty-six stories high, includ- 
ing the tower, and rose 348 feet above Broadway. It was, 
so to speak, the Empire State Building of its day, one 
of the wonders of the world. 


Two Long-Term Presidents 


During its 100—year history, The Manhattan Life has 
had eight presidents, including James Paul Fordyce, 
present head of the Company. Two of them, Henry 
Stokes and Thomas E. Lovejoy, guided the Company for 
a combined total of fiftv-one years. Mr. Stokes, who was 
one of the first directors, served as president for twenty- 
five years, from March 22, 1861 to April 13, 1886. 

Mr. Lovejoy, who was elected seventh president on 
May 13, 1913, served even longer than Mr. Stokes. He 
directed the Company for over twenty-six years, until 
his death on December 12, 1939. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


"Policyholder News" 


The first issue of ““Policvholder News” was distrib- 
uted last month to about 40,000 policyholders of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York in 
selected territories throughout the United States. 

The 8-page magazine, published by the company’s 
Public Relations Division, is designed to inform read- 
ers about worthwhile developments that will help them 
to get more out of their life insurance program. Repre- 
senting another step in the company’s over-all program 
designed to provide the fullest service to policyholders, 
the new publication will be issued bi-monthly for the 
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next year to sample policyholder reaction. If results of 
the test are satisfactory, the publication will become a 
permanent means of maintaining friendly and informal 
contact with the people the company serves. 

Among the features in the first issue are articles 
covering the principles of mutuality, lapses and sur- 
renders, public health and safety, and the importance of 
life insurance funds as a source of capital for local hous- 
ing and industry. 

The article on mutuality explains briefly the opera- 
tion of a mutual life insurance company and stresses the 
fact that gains from operations accrue solely to policy- 
holders. The need for this article and further policy- 
holder and public education was demonstrated in a pub- 
lic opinion survey conducted by the company. In an- 
swering the question, “Do mutual life companies have 
stockholders as well as policyholders ?”—24% of the 
policvholders replied incorrectly, and 37% did know 
the answer. When the same question was directed to the 
general public, 35% replied incorrectly, and 50% were 
were in the “don't know” category. 

Under the heading, “Keep Your Insurance And It 
Will Keep You,” the magazine recommends counsel 
with a field underwriter before any action is taken re- 
garding surrenders or lapses. Plans and premiums can 
he adjusted to keep protection in force, the article points 
out. 

The statements on public health and safety deal with 
accidental deaths in the younger age groups, and infan- 
tile paralysis. Material for these articles came from 
The Mutual Life Public Health Program, a series of 
transcribed dramas which are distributed free-of-charge 
to more than 650 radio stations as a public service. 

The concluding article shows how the flow of life in- 
surance investments follows the economic and social 
needs of the country, creating new productive facilities, 
new jobs and new income, thus raising the standard of 
living. 

The “Policyholder News” is pocket-sized, printed in 
two colors, and employs cartoons and photographs. 


Liberalized Underwriting 


The company has raised to $200,000 the maximum re- 
tention limits for standard risks on permanent insurance 
plans, it was announced in July. The former limit of 
$100,000 has been retained for all term and 5-year modi- 
fied life plans. 

Double indemnity limit of retention was increased to 
$50,000 from $25,000, and waiver of premium benefit 
will be granted up to the full limit on all plans. 

Under liberalized rules the company will now issue 
non-medical insurance up to $10,000 through age 30. 
Previously the limit was $5,000 for all age groups up 
to 40. 

The new rules extend to military airplane pilots and, 
within certain limits, to civilian pilots. 

Double indemnity and waiver of premium provisions 
may be applied for under the new non-medical rules. 

The Mutual Life, which last vear issued more than 
16 per cent of its policies without medical examination, 
said that the lifting of restrictions had been made pos- 
sible by “the excellent mortality experience on the non- 
medical insurance already written.” 
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= A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 
tt ~. balance rules 


the whole...’’ 
ALEXANDER POPE 










A Life Insurance Company 
is the sum of its several parts. 
The proper balance of each 

of these parts is essential to the 

effective functioning of the whole. 


To maintain such balance in 
its operations is a prime 
objective of Fidelity. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


= The 
= ‘FIDELITY MUTUAL 
= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CPO ® 
Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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Splendid Opportunity For 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business by se- 
curing an Agency Contract with New World 
Life Insurance Company. 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive and 
growing. The Company’s policies are: 


1. To select men carefully. 

2. To pay adequate salaries, and .. . 

3. In every manner hasten their 
personal success. 


NOTE: Now in effect—non-medical 
limit of $10,000. 


Some openings are available in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. 

For Agency Representation, Write: 


BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW WORLD LIFE BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 

















THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS ... 


% Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to 
those looking for a permanent connection. 


% Coniplete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to 
age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy 
contracts. 


%* Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with life- 
time benefits. 


* Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
and nurse benefits. 


% Complete substandard facilities. 


% Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all lege! reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, Vice President—Director of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Enters A. & H. Field | 


In June the Mutual Savings Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri announced that it had entered the 
accident, sickness and hospital field and is now offering 
individual policies in each of these categories. The rea 
sons given for this step are those that have been offered 
by other companies who have taken similar action in 
the past. These are to give their agents a more complet: 
portfolio of policies and also to make an entree for the 
sale of life insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Entering Group Field 


The New York Life Insurance Company is preparing 
to enter the group insurance business, it was announced 
in June by George L. Harrison, Chairman of the Board. 
‘or many years the 105-year-old company has been the 
largest lite insurance company concentrating exclusivel) 
in the held of individual insurance. 

The decision to enter the group insurance business 
was made after an extended survey which indicated that 
the trend of the times is very clearly toward the expan 
sion of mass coverage. In addition to group life insur 
ance the company will also issue related coverages such 
as group accident and health insurance and group annui 
t1es. 

Mr. Harrison said that it might take some months 
before the company would be ready to issue group poli 
cies as time would be required to prepare policy forms 
and premium rates and to develop procedures. He 
added that the company will continue to emphasize the 
sale of individual policies, a field in which it has long 
been recognized as a leader. At present the New York 
Life has nearly four million individual policies in force 
for more than ,ten billion dollars of life insurance pro- 
tection. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Dineen Vice President 


In late June the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, announced the elec- 
tion of Robert FE. Dineen to a newly created vice presi- 
dency in the company. The former Superintendent of 
Insurance for the State of New York assumed his new 
duties last month. 

Mr. Dineen, a lawyer, was at one time employed in 
the Claim and Legal Departments of the Aetna Life and 
Casualty and the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany and was also a member of the law firm of Bond, 
Schoeneck & King at Syracuse. He became Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of New York in 1943 
and soon thereafter became a leading figure among the 
Commissioners. He served as President during 1947 


and 1948. 
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In his new capacity, Mr. Dineen will “assist President 
Fitzgerald in coordinating the insurance and underwrit- 
ing sections of the company, including the actuarial, sec- 
retarial, underwriting and medical departments. His 
responsibility will be the development of company and 
interdepartment policy for consideration by the insur- 
ance and agency committee, the executive committee and 
the board of trustees.” 

The late Michael J. Cleary, President of the North- 
western Mutual from 1932 until his death in 1947, was 
Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin when he was 
named a Vice President of the company in 1919. The 
current incumbent, Edmund Fitzgerald, came to the 
company from the banking world in 19353. 


Agents Convention 


The Association of Agents held their annual conven- 
tion July 24-26 at the home office. This organization is 
unique in the life insurance business in that it 1s organ- 
ized and run exclusively by the agents themselves. They 
arrange the annual meetings, as well as regional semi- 
annual meetings and all full time Northwestern field men 
are eligible to attend these gatherings. In each case, 
however, the field man has to pay his own expenses. 

The Northwestern Mutual does not have any com- 
pany sponsored conventions such as other life insurance 
companies do. Such conventions, as most people in the 
business know, are sponsored primarily for those who 
qualify in producing a specified amount of business and, 
of course, under those circumstances all expenses are 
paid by the home office. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Passes Billion Mark 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company in May 
passed the billion dollar in force mark without any fan- 
lare or public announcement. In a message to the com- 
pany'’s own general agents, President Asa V. Call di- 
rected attention to the figure by merely stating, “You 
are now working on vour second billion dollars in force.” 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Policyholder’s National Life Insurance Company, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota was favorably examined as 
ct December 31, 1949 by the Insurance Departments of 
lowa, Montana and South Dakota. The report of the 
examiners was essentially similar to that appearing in 
Best's 1950 Life Reports, the difference being in the 
deduction of $11,952 from assets, representing mort- 
gages in excess of 50% of appraisal value to reduce assets 
to $10,529,795. Several of the reserve liabilities were 
revalued to the extent of $66,560 in waiver of premiums 


and other changes which increased the surplus $53,887 


trom $1,062,931 to $1,116,818. 
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ONUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 

NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TOPEKA KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 














Fifty - Sixth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$168,000,000 to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 1894... The 
Company also holds over $73,825,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force number 
102,000 and Insurance in force is over $209,- 
000,000 ... The State Life offers General 
Agency Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service facilities 
—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 

















PRUDENTIAL 


Agency Realignment 


A complete realignment of its District Agencies De- 
partment with regional supervision transferred from its 
Newark Home Office to new regional offices, has been 
effected by The Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Under the program, announced by James E. Ruther- 
ford, vice president, ten new regional offices will be 
opened. These will complement the three regional offices 
which were established as a “pilot” operation a year 
ago. Simultaneously, the company announced the re- 
alignment of district offices in each region. The new 
grouping will result in regional supervision following, 
with few exceptions, state lines. 

To staff the new offices, which will be opened in 
August or early September, a number of home office 


\ WORLDS RECORD | 


Hall-a-Billion in 20 Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—lUse the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 
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and field men have been promoted. As in the case of 
the regional offices established last year, each of the 
new field headquarters will be staffed by a director of 
agencies with two assistants who will carry the title of 
either assistant director of agencies or regional super- 
visor. 

According to Mr. Rutherford, the program of regional 
office operation has been expanded as a result of the 
favorable results scored by the three pilot offices during 
the past vear. It has been found that proximity to the 
district offices enables the executives in charge of each 
region to maintain closer and more intimate contact with 
the Field staff than was possible when the entire super- 
vision was centered in Newark. 

Since each of the new regional headquarters will be a 
small, compact organization, the new program will not 
result in any substantial transfer of personnel from the 
Home ©fhce. None of the clerical operations now per- 
formed in Newark are to be transferred to the field, and 
as a result, the needs of each regional office will be re- 
stricted largely to stenography help which will be re- 
cruited locally. 

The new assignments and the location of regional 
offices are as follows: 

Metropolitan Region: New York City, A. D. Rosner, 
Dir. of Agencies. 

Long Island Region: (to be announced), C. H. Lind- 
ner, C.L.U., Dir. of Agencies. 

New England Region: Boston, T. G. Smith, C.L.U,, 
Dir. of Agencies. 

Middle Atlantic Region: Philadelphia, Conger Brown, 
Dir. of Agencies. 

Allegheny Region: Pittsburgh, H. 
of Agencies. 

Ohio Region: Cleveland, J]. D. Geiger, Dir. of Agen- 
cies. 

Upstate New York Region: Rochester, L. S. Crater, 
Dir. of Agencies. 

Illinois Region: Chicago, J. G. Shuttleworth, Dir. of 
Agencies. . 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Stevens, Dir. of Agencies. 

New Jersey Region: Newark, J. F. Kiley, Dir. of 
Agencies. 

Southern Region: Atlanta, J]. F. Ekdahl, C.L.U., Dir. 
of Agencies. 

North Central Region: Milwaukee, P. 
Dir. of Agencies. 

Michigan-Indiana Region: 
C.L.U., Dir. of Agencies. 

Southwest Region: Houston, N. J. 
Agencies. 

Missouri-Kansas Region: Newark (temporary), W. 
F. Seider, Regional Manager. 


E. Connolly, Dir. 


Region: Reading, W. Rk. 


C, Zimmer, 


Detroit; L. E. Kelly, 


,ush. Dir. of 


New Jersey T.D.B. 


Following the action of the New Jersey legislature 
liberalizing the State’s temporary disability benefits law, 
the company announced that on July 1 it automatically 
provided the increased benefits under contracts with em- 
ployers who carry their New Jersey disability insurance 
with the company. 


Best’s Life News 
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The major change in the amended law provides an 
increase in maximum benefits from $22 to $26 week!y 
for disabilities occurring after June 30. 

According to Edmund B. Whittaker, Prudential vice 
president, all employers insured with Prudential and 
other private carriers are being required by the State of 
New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry to file 
applications to modify their disability plans if the bene- 
fits do not equal those in the new law. 

Since the provisions of the law became effective 
July 1, most employers did not have sufficient time to 
complete amended applications by that date, Mr. Whit- 
taker explained. However, for the convenience and 
benefit of its policyholders, Prudential guaranteed pay- 
ment of the increased benefits under existing contracts 
until new contracts could be drawn up, he said. 


Group Creditor Life 


Group creditor life insurance issued by the company 
has reached the $1 billion mark, an all-time record for 
the industry, Edmund Bb. Whittaker, Vice President in 
charge of the Group Insurance Department, announced 
in June. More than 2,500,000 lives are covered by these 
policies which have been sold to banks in all parts of 
the country, finance companies and organizations en- 
gaged in their own direct time sales. 

Pointing out that Prudential pioneered the group 
creditor field in 1928, Mr. Whittaker noted that it was 
then available only to banks for use in connection with 
personal loans. By providing life insurance to pay off 
the loan in event of the borrower's death, it became 
easier for the average man to obtain a co-maker, and 
thus take advantage of the personal loan facilities of 
the banks. 

lt was not until 1940, however, that finance companies 
and time sales organizations began to adopt the same 
program. Two of the earliest to contract with Prudential 
for policies were the General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
and the Commercial Credit Corp. Their borrowers still 
are insured under Prudential policies. 


War Curtailment 


With the imposition of governmental war time re- 
strictions on instalment sales, Prudential’s volume of 
group creditor insurance contracted markedly. In 1944 
it stood at only $31 million. From that point, there has 
been a steady growth to the present mark of $1 billion, 
in force, an increase of about 32 times. 

According to Prudential records, the average auto- 
mobile loan amounts to $800 at the time it is insured. 
Personal loans and those representing other commodi- 
ties average $410. Currently the amount at risk in each 
of these categories is $690 and $240. Claims arising 
trom automobile loan business have averaged $500 while 
on all other business the average has been $275. It is 
estimated that four out of every one thousand new lives 
to be insured will result in a claim. 

Referring to the low cost of this type of life insurance, 
Mr. Whittaker pointed out that the aggregate premium 
paid on any individual life is about one-half of one per 


cent of the amount at risk when the loan is made. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


Established 1887 


HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO. CANADA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
$1,185,000,000 


ASSETS 
$378,000,000 
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AND NOW! 
A Complete Line of 
ACCIDENT - SICKNESS 


AND 


HOSPITALIZATION 
POLICIES 


Iu Addition fo 
LIFE 


You can make real money—even in a small town— 
with our Direct Agent’s Contract. Territory open 
in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi or Kentucky. 








——— 
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For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


ial 
MISSOURI'S FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, 
ee 
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Now Is the Time.... 


to learn about our new General Agent’s con- 
tract, providing for top commissions, bonuses 
and LIFE TIME RENEWALS. Representa- 
tives participate in Group and Hospitalization 
coverage. 


Inquire about our unique and _ successful 
GIFT PROSPECTING PLAN (the prospect 
asks you to call!) ; our various Agency Serv- 
ices, prestige Production Clubs, Training 


Schools and Saleable Policies. 


Territory open in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma and Tennessee 


For full information address: 


J. BRUCE TROTTER, Vice President 
and Agency Director 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clyde E. Lowry, President 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











SUN OF CANADA 


Passes Group Billion 


Group life assurance in force with the Sun Life of 
Canada has now passed the billion dollar mark, an all- 
time high, George W. Bourke, president, recently an- 
nounced. 

This milestone has been reached in the short span of 
thirty years, Mr. Bourke pointed out, the first Sun Life 
group policy—-which was also the first group policy 
written by any Canadian company—having been issued 
in December 1919. More than half of the present vol- 
ume has actually been put in force within the last ten 
years. 

Coinciding with the company’s disclosure of a billion 
in force, was the announcement that premium rates for 
new group life policies are being reduced effective imme- 
diately, and that group policies already in force will be 
reviewed on their renewal dates so that their rates may 
be kept in line with the new basis. 


UNITED BENEFIT 


New Vice Presidents 


N. AM. Longworth and R. S. Wagner are new vice- 
presidents of United Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Omaha, Neb., George Cleary, president, announced last 
month. 

Mr. Longworth joined the company in 1935. He has 
been in the underwriting department since late in 1935 
and was elected assistant vice-president earlier this year. 

Mr. Longworth is a past president of the Insurance 
Institute of Nebraska and at various times has served 
the Institute of Home Office Underwriters as secretary, 
treasurer, executive vice president and president. Cur- 
rently, he is a member of the executive committee of the 
Underwriters group. 

Mr. Wagner, assistant vice president, joined United 
in 1931 and is the firm’s chief underwriter. He is a 
member and past president of the Insurance Institute 
of Nebraska. Mr. Wagner is also a member of the In- 
stitute of Home Office Underwriters. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
One Billion of Ordinary 


During the week of June 19th the Western and South- 
ern Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, ob- 
served a mile stone when it passed the one billion dollars 
of Ordinary life insurance in force. During 1947 it 
passed the billion dollar mark of Weekly Premium Life 
insurance in force. 

The greater portion of the Ordinary—over $662,000,- 
000—was put in force during the past decade. Accord- 
ing to present company plans they expect the second 
billion of Ordinary before 1960. 


Best’s Life News 
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“A Career Underwriters’ Company”’ 
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hrough the ages, men have sought a security that would 





endure for their families after them. All too often, only their 
dreams have outlived them. Today, men can achieve security of 
their own designing; security that will maintain independence 
for them and for their families for the period of their own choos- 
ing. This is what they do when they make use of the truly 
democratic institution of Life Insurance. 

We who are associated with Pacific Mutual are proud 
to be part of this great institution of Life Insurance; especially 
proud that through the basic protection of our Pacific Mutual 
New and Unusual Savings Plan and our complete range of Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Retirement, Annuity and Group Plans, 


we can help men attain security with independence. 


Freifte Mutuat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Los Angeles, California 


DOING BUSINESS ONLY THROUGH GENERAL AGENCIES LOCATED 
IN FORTY STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 













NEW TRAINER'S MANUAL 
F ic Trainer's Manual to 


guide managers in their training 
activities has been published by the 
Agency Management Association. 
The new publication replaces N ew 
Man Training which has been used 
by member companies of the Asso- 
ciation for several years. 

The new book gives agency man- 
agers and others concerned with 
training a clearly defined picture of 
the many factors which make up a 
complete training program, and also 
puts this activity in its proper per- 
spective in regard to other parts of 
the manager's job. It points out the 
need for better training of agents, 
based on the Association’s research 
findings which show that training 
and supervisory efforts today must 
be improved if more agents are to 
succeed, 

A complete definition of training 
is offered. Equipping agents with 
the fundamentals of selling, and de- 
veloping and leading them to con- 
tinuous improvement is_ logically 
shown to be the manager's responsi- 
bility. He is told the conditions un- 
der which men learn best, what steps 
must be followed in a given order by 
the instructor and trainee, and what 
preparation the manager must make 
before undertaking the training ot 
new men. 

A chapter is devoted to considera- 
tion of what training is needed in 
the areas of knowledge, attitudes, 
skills and habits he must impart to 
the life underwriter. The manager 
is given a comprehensive reference 
list with which to augment actual 
training procedures. The Trainer's 
Manual also explains how to inte- 
grate material available from many 
sources into an over-all training pro- 
gram. 

The theme of the book is that 
“training is one of the means by 
which the manager .aids his men to 
reach and maintain higher earning 
and iob achievement levels. Thus, 
training is a never-ending process. 
While for the sake of simplicity, we 
speak of new-man training or re- 
training, true training is continuous.’ 

Written by Brice F. McEuen, 
senior consultant, with the assistance 
of other members of the Associa- 
tion’s Company Relations Division, 
the book has been sent to home off- 
ces of member companies and was 
distributed to the field in June as 2 
part of the Manager’s Handbook. 
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NE third of the volume of busi- 
4 ed sold by Ordinary agents 
today to male adults is term protec- 
tion, it is reported in What Do They 
Buy?, Agency Management Asso- 
ciation’s second publication in the 
1949 adult buyer series. Combina- 
tion agents sell 42 per cent of their 
Ordinary volume to males as terin 
insurance ; for both, this 1s a substan- 
tial increase in volume of term sales 
since 1942, 

These figures, the Association 
explains in the report, are based on 
both regular term insurance and 
term protection issued as a rider on 
permanent insurance. 

What Do They Buy? also reports 
on size of policy, settlement options, 
whether or not written on a non- 
medical basis, waiver of premium 
and double indemnity. Data were 
obtained from 24,817 policies in the 
amount of $100,550,700 applied for 
in the U. S. from 64 companies dur- 
ing May, 1949. The first published 
report in the Association’s adult 
buyer study series examined the 
characteristics of the purchaser; the 
third installment will deal with bene- 
ficiaries and characteristics of the 
transaction. 


Term 


Additional 


A sizeable increase also is noted 
in this second report in the propor- 
tion of permanent policies which 
contain added term protection. Al- 
most one fifth of all policies sold by 
Ordinary agents to male adults and 
one quarter of all policies sold to 
this market by Combination agents 
include additional term protection, 
it was found. On the other hand, 
less than two per cent of the policies 
sold to women by either type of 
agent include term protection. 

Ordinary agents sell term as a 
rider more frequently than Combina- 
tion agents do. Combination agents, 
however, sell twice as many policies 
combining permanent and temporary 
protection in one policy as they do 
policies with riders. Further analysis 
indicates that the ratio of temporary 
protection to permanent protection 
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WHAT DO THEY BUY? 


in policies containing both is higher 
for Combination agents. For many 
policies, the additional protection is 
three or four times the permanent 
protection. 

While term volume is increasing 
significantly, it is still the continuous 
payment whole life policy which ac- 
counts for the largest proportion of 
the Ordinary agent’s volume in sales 
to men. Term provides the next 
highest volume percentage, third is 
whole life limited payment, and en- 
dowment other than retirement in- 
come ranks fourth. Considering the 
number of policies sold to males by 
Ordinary agents, it is seen that 67 
per cent are whole life or endowment. 
Term policies rank fourth by number 
of policies sold. 

In the Ordinary agent’s female 
market, both limited pay life and en- 
dowment insurance are sold more 
frequently than whole life. Both 
sexes buy retirement income with 
about the same frequency, but men 
much more commonly buy family 
income (permanent and temporary 
protection in one policy) as well as 
term. Among females, endowment 
accounts for the largest volume pro- 
portion. 

Of policies sold by Combination 
agents to males, 70 per cent are 
accounted for by continuous and 
limited payment whole life forms and 
endowment without retirement, but 
limited pay and endowment make up 
higher proportions than continuous 
payment whole life. Males in the 
Combination agent’s market are less 
likely to buy retirement income, 
about equally likely to buy term, and 
much more likely to buy family 1n- 
come. In terms of volume, con- 
tinuous whole life accounts for the 
Combination agent’s biggest volume 
percentage sold to men, with endow- 
ment next and term third. 

The Combination agent’s female 
market buys very little retirement 
income, but a great deal of limited 
pay and endowment. Females in 
both the Ordinary and Combination 
agents’ markets, however, buy re- 
tirement income policies in amounts 
well above average. 


What Do They Buy? shows that 
sixty per cent of the insurance sold 
by Ordinary agents to males is in 


policies of $10,000 or more. Poli- 
cies of less than $5,000 represent 
only 13 per cent of the total volume, 
while those of $25,000 or more repre- 
sent 22 per cent. Less than a quarter 
of the insurance sold to females by 
Ordinary agents is in units of 
$10,000 or more, while policies of 
less than $5,000 represent 56 per 
cent of the total amount. 


Large Policies 


Thirty per cent of the Ordinary 
insurance sold to males by the Com- 
bination agent is in policy units of 
$10,000 or more. Policies of less 
than $5,000 represent 28 per cent of 
the total. For women, only five per 
cent is in units of $10,000 or more, 
while 86 per cent is in policies of less 
than $5,000. 

“Even amounts,” that is, policies 
for $1,000, $2,500, $5,000 are still 
being sold most often, but the tend- 
ency is not as pronounced as in 1942. 
The greatest change in the past seven 
years is the drop in sales of $1,000 
policies in male and female markets 
of both Ordinary and Combination 
agents, accompanied by increased 
sales of larger policies. 

It was found that the proportion 
of policies sold with settlement ov- 
tions is surprisingly low. Only six 
per cent of policies issued to all 
adults contain the election of a settle- 
ment option other than lump sum 
payment, and the great majority of 
this six per cent is to males buying 
from Ordinary agents. Only ten per 
cent of this latter group of buyers, 
moreover, exercise their privilege of 
choosing other than lump sum pay- 
ment. 

In studying the policies with re- 
spect to how they were issued, the 
Association observed that the trend 
toward higher non-medical limits 
has, since 1942, no more than kept 
pace with the increase in the average 
policy applied for by male buyers. 
It is not surprising that the Combina- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 




















BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 

















NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 
915 Olive Street St. Lowis 






















DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Hil. 

Tel.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philodelphia 6, Po 























COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


~ Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.A.LA Wm. Hi. Gillette, C.P.A 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A Robert Murray 
W. M. Barkheff, C.P.A 

Franklin 2-4020 

























JAMES R. COTHRAN 
287 North Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 3841 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Inc. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES . 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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What Do They Buy?—Continued 


tion agent writes a larger proportion 
of his business on a non-medical }asjc 
than does the Ordinary agent, since 
non-medical policies are issued only 
in limited amounts. In 1942 and 
1949, about half of the men buying 
from Combination agents bought 
non-medical policies. The Ordinary 
agent’s male buyers buying on this 
basis dropped from 47 to 37 per cent, 
probably as a result of the larger 
size policies issued to this group. 

There has been, however, a coa- 
siderable increase in seven years in 
the proportion of women buyers 
issued non-medical policies. For the 
Ordinary agent, this increase has 
been from 36 per cent to 49 per cent; 
for the Combination agent, 36 per 
cent to 68 per cent. 

So far as waiver of premium pro- 
vision is concerned, the Combination 
agent’s buyers, both male and female, 
buy a larger proportion of policies 
containing this feature than do the 
Ordinary agent’s buyers. In_ both 
groups, men buy policies with this 
provision more frequently than do 
women. 

Double indemnity provisions are 
included in a large proportion of all 
policies sold. Policies with double 
indemnity are smaller than _ those 
without, making up 35 per cent of 
the Ordinary agent’s business and 
53 per cent of the Combination 
agent's. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the July 
G issu the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: All 
America Assurance (La.) in Ten- 
nessee: American Bankers (Texas) 
in Arkansas; Atlanta (Ga.) in 
Illinois; Commercial (Ariz.) in 
Alabama and Tennessee; George 
Washington (W. Va.) in Alabama 
and Tennessee; Gibralter (Texas) 
in Washington; Kentucky Central 
Life and Acc. in Virginia; Minne- 
sota Mutual in Alabama and Con- 
necticut: Old American (Wash.) in 
Alaska; Pennsylvania Life, Health & 
Acc. in Michigan; Philadelpiua 
United in Ohio; Provident L. & A. 
(Tenn.) in Delaware; Sterling /n- 
surance (Ill.) in Montana and 
Victory (Ill.) in Wisconsin. 
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MISCELLANY 


He second Graduate School in 

Agency Management was con- 
ducted by the Association July 17- 
21 at the Kdgewater Beach in Chi- 
cago. More than fifty Managers who 
graduated from regular schools in 
the past attended the session. It 
will be recalled that this innova- 
tion was sponsored last year and was 
repeated this year on the basis of its 
initial success. This year’s School 
was under the direction of H. Fred 
Monley, Assistant Director, Com- 
pany Relations. 


Honors 


The Aetna Life agents have a 
year to qualify for the company’s 
“Regionnaires” (Top Club). Those 
who do so in one month become 
“Ouick Quick Qualifiers.” //enry 
A. Kirsch, C.L.U., Shreveport, 
Louisiana did much __better-—he 
qualified in one day, June 1. 

Louis J. Fink, of the Harry F. 
Gray Connecticut Mutual Agency in 
New York City, was presented with 
the President's Award in late June. 
This is the top honor and emblema- 
tic of outstanding accomplishment. 
Mr. Fink, a member of the com- 
pany’s agency force since 1923, has 
achieved the distinction seven times. 

The General Agents and Man- 
agers Association of the Equitable 
Society have named Albert F. Pfaff 
of A. D. Hempbill Agency in Cali- 
fornia as the outstanding district 
manager of the year. At the same 
time George Byrnes, a member of 
the Shamel Agency in Los Angeles, 
was named the Society's outstanding 
agent. 

The President's Honorary Award 
Trophy given each June by the 
Pan-American Life was won this 
vear for the third consecutive time 
by the New Orleans Agency under 
the supervision of Miss B. B. Mac- 
larlane. Miss Macfarlane’s Agency 
led all other U. S. Agencies in total 
amount of cash premiums on paid- 
tor business. 

In June the State Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, Indiana 
paid tribute to one of its agents, 
Wade A: Holman, of Amarillo, 
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Texas. During his thirty years in 
the business, Mr. Holman produced 
business every month without ex- 
ception and averaged over $260,000 
per year. The persistence of his 
business for the entire thirty-year 
period is substantially in excess of 
the Linton A rate. 


Here and There 


The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston, 
Mass. announced in a joint state- 
ment with the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology that under a 
plan the insurance company will give 
financial support for research in the 
amount of $100,000. Under the 
plan the life company will benefit 
from the Institute’s research in 
medicine, biology, food technology 
and high-speed computing. 

In June some 200 members of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants visited the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company for a study 
session. E. M. Derby, Manager of 
Management Education, and other 
members of his staff, explained the 
company’s Coordination activities, 
especially in relation to work sim- 
plification and budgetary control. 
Moving pictures, slides and actual 
exhibits were used to show prac- 
tical applications of these manage- 
ment techniques. 

In view of the expanded use of 
the facilities of hospitals, the large 
growth in the number of agencies 
now providing bedside nursing on 
an increasing scale, the Metropolli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has de- 
cided to discontinue the nursing 
service by January 1, 1953. This 
service was inaugurated by the com- 
pany in 1909. 

Frank R. Risley, Vice President 
of the Charles Dallas Roach Adver- 
tising Agency, attended the May 
Analagraph school conducted by the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The Advertising Agency 
handles the life company’s advertis- 
ing account and the purpose of the 
executive’s participation in_ the 
school was to learn first hand the 
intricate workings of insurance pro- 


gramming. Incidentally, he made a 
good record in going through the 
school. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation approached the Mutual 
3enefit Life Insurance Company, 
located in Newark, seeking aid in 
order to help reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment in the state. James P. 
Moore, Jr., one of the company’s 
executives, was named to conduct a 
survey of management procedure in 
the Department of Purchases and 
Property. In connection with his 
work, Mr. Moore will make use of 
time and motion and job evalua- 
tion studies. 

Nelson & Warren, Consulting 
Actuaries of St. Louis, Mo., have 
been selected by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget to make a survey of 
Kederal employee retirement sys- 
tems. The Hoover Report found 
that such systems tended to overlap 
and were inefficient. 

Sometime in the future, C. “Ted” 
Ermlich of the N. J. Tschantz 
Agency of the Ohio National Life 
in Canton, Ohio will be in the 
movies. This field underwriter has 
been selected to play the role of a 
life insurance man in a forthcoming 
film to be made by the government. 
The picture is to be used to show 
the freedom and independence of 
the American people and will be 
shown in 57 foreign countries. 

The Old American Life Insur- 
ance Company of Seattle, Washing- 
ton has joined the American Life 
Convention, making the total num- 
ber of companies in the organization 
as of the present time 225. 

In 1949, in sending out copies 
of the Annual Report to Policyhold- 
ers, the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., offered to send a complete re- 
port to those who were interested. 
Only 3.2% responded. This year an 
offer was made to the 234,000 pol- 
icvholders for a pamphlet called 
“You and the Hoover Report.’ The 
response was very good, exceeding 
14,000 (6.1%) and indicating that 
many policyholders, too, are inter- 
ested in economy in government. 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


Some 300 young Canadian men 
and women trainees were officially 
welcomed by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of Newark, N. J. on 
June 26th. On that date they began 
a 10-week program by means of 
which the company hopes to train 
the nucleus of the organization 
which will staff the new Canadian 
head office in Toronto which is 
scheduled to be opened the day after 
Labor Day. Among those address- 


ing the gathering were the Hon. 
Kenneth A. Greene, Consul Gen- 
eral of Canada, and Carrol M. 
Shanks, President of Prudential. 


Production Records 


New business for the first five 
months of this year in the Bankers 
Life of lowa approached $72,500,- 
000, a gain of $7,800,000 over the 
same period in 1949, 

The production of new Ordinary 
business for the Bankers National 
Life of Montclair, N. J. for the first 
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! by Accident & Health sales. 


We'll Do Your Prospecting For You 


Prospecting is an essential part of any life underwriter's 
job—and a time-consuming part. 


Illinois Bankers Life agents spend more of their time in 
the presence of prospects WHERE PROFITS ARE MADE, 


because we do their prospecting job for them. 


There is no reason why YOU should be "Prospect Poor.” 
For years we have provided prospects for our fieldmen, and 
have increased their production 50% to 100% as a result 
of this direct mail prospecting method. 


Our direct mail service and Combination Coverage Con- 
tract will permit YOU, too, to increase YOUR life insurance 
production and, at the same time, increase your commissions 


For the man interested in building his own agency, our 
direct mail service and Combination Coverage Contract 
are invaluable in attracting and developing new manpower. 


* 





Washington. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 


for capable, industrious insurance 
men to develop new business in 
| Michigan, Colorado, Oregon, and 








Other general agency territories available to men who 
want to build solid agencies under agency-minded Home 
Office supervision. All correspondence confidential. 


QO. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


lilinois Bankers Life Assurance Company | 


MONMOUTH, 


ILLINOIS | 
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six months of 1950 showed an in- 
crease of 40% over the same period 
in 1949, During this time the aver- 
age policy increased from $4,562 to 
$5,403. 

New paid business for the Berk- 
shire Life of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts for the first six months of this 
year showed a 16% increase over 4 
similar period in 1949, 

Ordinary and Group representa- 
tives of the California Western 
States Life turned in a record pro- 
duction during May in honor of 
President O. J. Lacy. Total produc- 
tion for the month was $14,316,084, 
of which $7,733,674 was Ordinary. 

The sales of Canadian govern- 
ment annuities have dropped over 
50% during the past two years since 
the interest rate was decreased from 
4% to 3%. Labor Minister Mit- 
chell, in commenting, stated that the 
government lost millions of dollars 
in subsidizing the annuities written 
at 4%. 

June 1950 saw a new production 
record of $4,758,714 established by 
the Columbus Mutual Life in honor 
of President Carl Mitcheltree. The 
gain over June 1949 was 61%. 

The volume of new business for 
the first half of 1950 in the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, totaled $119,700,625, 
representing a 10% increase over 
last year and also the greatest pro- 
duction for a similar period in the 
history of the company. During this 
period the in force passed the $2 
billion mark and now stands $2,- 
039,126,844. 

During the first six months of this 
year, the Eastern Life Insurance 
Company of New York, N. Y. 
showed paid production of 701%4% 
ahead of the same period in 1949, 

The paid production for June of 
the Equitable Life of lowa was the 
largest ever recorded for that month 
in the 83-year history of the com- 
pany and totaled $9,755,819, repre- 
senting a 15.4% gain over the same 
month in 1949, 

During the Farm Bureau Life In- 
surance Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
“June Week” new business showed 
an over-all increase of 55.4% com- 
pared with the same period in 1949. 
The amount of life insurance writ- 
ten during that week was $14,702,- 
763 establishing a new _ all-time 
record. 
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During June, which the Federal 
Life Insurance Company of Chicago 
traditionally dedicates to president 
L. D. Cavanaugh, new business pro- 
duced established an all-time high 
for the company. The life portion 
exceeded $3,000,000 while the vol- 
ume of A & H was approximately 
23% above that written during 
1949, 

For 72 consecutive months the 
Earl M. Schwemm Chicago Agency 
of the Great-West Life has pro- 
duced more than a million dollars 
of new Ordinary business. During 
the six-year period the Agency has 
produced over $130 millions, an 
average of better than $21 million 
a year and for the past 12 years has 
been the company’s top agency. 
Currently Earl is president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

New business for the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
N. Y. totaled $55,310,015 during the 
first half of 1950, representing a 
19% gain over the same period last 
year and a 3.8% increase over the 
first six months of 1946, the com- 
pany’s previous best year. The June 
volume was $9,879,634, a 34.4% in- 
crease over June, 1949. 

In May, 1950 the Indianapolis 
Life Insurance Company placed 
$6,036,981 of business on the com- 
pany’s books in honor of Walter H. 
Huehl, who is serving his first year 
as president. This was by far the 
largest amount of business ever 
written in one month by the com- 
pany. 

New paid business for the Jeffer- 
son Standard during the first six 
months of this year totaled $62,231,- 
112. June, 1950 saw the largest pro- 
duction for that month in the com- 
pany’s history. 

New business for the first six 
months of 1950 in the Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company showed a 
10% gain over the same period in 
1949, 

May, 1950 recorded the largest 
production for any one month in the 
history of the Lincoln Income Life 
of Louisville, Ky. and the drive was 
organized in honor of the Executive 
Vice President John T. Acree, Sr.’s 
35th anniversary with the company. 

On the 44th anniversary of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California it was announced that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Friendly Company of Distinction 
presents The ROLL CALL of 
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* Quality Award Win- 
ners selected yearly 
by The National As- 
sociation of Life Under- 
writers and the Life 
insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 











J. T. SIMPSON 
Eildon, Missouri 


W. M. STRAW 
Marysville, Pennsylvania 


As a loyal ONLI since 1938, Walter M. Straw of the Geo. Wade Agency, 
Harrisburg, Pa., has firmly established his reputation as a successful career 
life underwriter of first-class business. 

Among the underwriting accomplishments of J. T. Simpson, assoct- 
ated with the L. A. Wood Agency of Springfield, Mo., are sixteen years 
of quality production and continuous membership in The Ohio National 
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Suter 


Pan-American Agents have a real desire to serve their clients. What's. 
more ... they’re armed with competitive merchandise, flexible 
underwriting, sales aids . . . all giving them a better chance at success. 
By careful selection and training of its representatives, Pan-American’s. 
clients are served only by men and women thoroughly competent—trained 
to give intelligent insurance counsel. Their desire to serve is intensified. 

by a plan for compensation which gives greater recognition to those who: 


perform their work exceptionally well and render outstanding service. 






For Information Address: 


CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 






CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice President & Agency Director 


PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 





Miscellany—Continued 


it had broken all previous produc- 
tion records. 
June the company wrote $10,080,- 
077, representing a new high; in all 
of June the written was $47,418,593, 
exceeding the record month of 
March by over $2,000,000, while in 
the first six months of this year the 
total Ordinary written was $244,- 
768,032, exceeding any previous six 
month total by almost $53,000,000. 
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Commentary 


The Life Value Concept 


There is no concept of life insurance more funda- 
mental or more important than the concept of life 
insurance as a means of insuring financial life 
values. Yet it is a concept which is not clearly 
etched in the minds of many life underwriters, and 
one which is not used in the field as widely as it 
should be. For the life value concept is an idea 
which will make sales where none existed before, 
and make larger sales where small ones were made. 


If we are to have an adequate grasp of the financial 
life value concept, we must begin by recognizing 
that life insurance insures a value just as tangible 
as any other form of property. The dollars-and- 
cents value of a man’s earning power is enormous, 
and the sales insistence which comes into being 
when we present the prospect’s financial worth to 
him in proper perspective is also enormous. 


Insurance in force July 1, 1950— $451,618.665 


COMMONWEALTH 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MORTON BOYD, President 


“June for John” contest, spon- 
sored by the Ohio National Life In- 
surance Company, resulted in estab- 
lishing new production records, The 
amount produced for John H. Evans, 
President, exceeded $10,600,000, 
representing the largest volume in 
any one month in the company’s his- 
tory. 

During the first six months of this 
year, the Philadelphia Life Insur- 
ance Company paid for $15,305,847 
of new business, representing a 19% 


































increase over the same period in 
1949. 

New production records were es- 
tablished by the Ordinary Agency 
Department of the Prudential in 
May of this year in observance of 
“Honor The Special Agent”? Month. 
$95,630,291 of Ordinary prepaid or 
examined business was reported. In 
addition, the Agency wrote a total 
of $109,113,755 of Group Life, $1,- 
939,083 of Supplementary Premium 
income and $3,609,040 of Annuity 
income. 

The total paid-for business for the 
first half of 1950 of the Postal Life 
Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. shows a 50% gain over the 
same period in 1949, 


N. Y. SAVINGS BANKS 


Waiver of Premium Now 


ISABILITY waiver of pre- 

mium is now being offered by 
the mutual savings banks in New 
York State which issue savings bank 
life insurance, 

The benefit will be optional and 
will be available to men between the 
ages of 15 and 55 and to certain selt- 
supporting single women. It will 
provide that in the event of total and 
permanent disability before age 60, 
the banks will waive, during dis- 
ability, all premiums on policies hav- 
ing this benefit. Total disability 
which continues for six months will 
be presumed to be permanent. 

Plans are being perfected whereby 
the benefit will also be made avail- 
able to present policyholders who 
are eligible. 

As of May 31, 1950, there were 
over 120,000 savings bank life insur- 
ance policies in force in New York 
State for approximately $165,000,- 
COO of life insurance. 


SALES BOOKLET 


He Underwriter’s Commission 

Builder” is a new 32-page book 
let put out by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
It contains a general resumé of what 
life insurance can do and the func 
tions are illustrated by practical! 
stories. Copies are available from 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave 


nue, New York 1], N. Y., at $1.00 


each. 
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CLEVELAND PENSION 
CONFERENCE 


EARLY five hundred repre- 

sentatives of labor, business and 
industry gathered at the Hotel Hol- 
lenden in Cleveland on June 28 to 
attend a conference on employee 
pension planning sponsored by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, a professional organization 
of over 52,000 life insurance field 
representatives. The all-day pro- 
gram was under the direction of 
Henry S. Stout, Dayton, chairman 
of the Association’s Committee on 
Industry Development and Informa- 
tion, and similar conferences are be- 
ing held in leading industrial centers 
of the country. 

Highlighting the theme of the con- 
ference, the business, industrial and 
labor leaders heard Judd C. Benson, 
Cincinnati, president of the organi- 
zation, discuss the philosophy under- 
lying the whole field of pensions. 
John M. Hines, New York, director 
of group annuities for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the U. S., 
presented a picture of the evolution 
and growth of private pension plans, 
citing examples of the drive by 
unions for extended security, and 
stressing the importance of properly 
and adequately financed employee 
benefit plans. 

Ernest H. Hahne, noted econ- 
omist and one of the country’s lead- 
ing students of human relations in 
industry and president of Miami 
University, was the speaker follow- 
ing luncheon. Dr. Hahne gave those 
present some interesting statistics to 
impress upon his audience the vast- 
ness of the present industrial pen- 
sion problem and set up a series of 
cost factors for the guidance of all 
interested in the establishment of 
sound pension planning. He dis- 
cussed employee pensions as a condi- 
tion of employment and the cost of 
such plans from the viewpoint of the 
individual firm. He laid particular 
stress upon private pensions and an- 
nuities as safeguards against totali- 
tarian government and staggered his 
listeners by stating that assuming 
the thirty million workers over sixty- 
five living in 1960 were continually 
under present pension plans, the re- 
serve behind these pensions would 
mount to $55 billion. If reserves 
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Growing tvery Day... 


OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS INSURANCE IN FORCE! 
TWENTY-TWO MILLIONS IN ASSETS! 


OVER 100% INCREASE IN TEN YEARS! 
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Wide Variety of Policy Contracts to Fit the Needs of Any 
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* “The results achieved by the Company are well above average 
for the business. In our opinion it has more than ample margins 
for contingencies. Upon the foregoing analysis of its present 
position we recommend this company.” 

—Best’s Life Insurance Reports. 


* This is the highest rating that any company can receive. 
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were set aside to provide $100 per 
month pension for the same 30,000,- 
000 workers, then a reserve of $375 
billion would be needed. 

Stefan Hansen, group actuary for 
the Great-West Life Assurance 
Company of Winnipeg and one of 
the nation’s outstanding authorities 
on pension planning, addressed the 
afternoon session on the risks in- 
volved in pension planning and 
weighed the respective cost elements 
of insured and uninsured pension 
plans. The final speaker on the con- 


ference session was Dwight Jf. 
Thomson, vice president and direc- 
tor of industrial and public relations 
for the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company of Hamilton, Ohio, who 
told those present why his company 
had chosen an insured benefit plan 
and how it has operated successfully 
since it was created in 1946. The 
conference, which was offered by 
the life insurance men as a public 
service, closed with a question and 
answer period in which both speak- 
ers and guests participated. 
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HE story of The Mutual Life— 

its new building, its business 
and its people—received graphic na- 
tionwide coverage on Sunday, June 
25th, with the publication by The 
New York Times of a special pic- 
torial-advertising supplement on the 
new home office building. 

The 24-page supplement, employ- 
ing a news magazine technique, uti- 
lizes pictures and captions through- 
out to describe this latest addition to 
Manhattan’s skyline. The 25-story 
building is located at Broadway and 
55th Street. Staff cameramen of 
The New York Times took nearly 
all the pictures in the section which 
was planned and edited by Mutual 
Life’s Public Relations Division, 
with the assistance of the company’s 
advertising agency, Doremus & 
Company. 

This is the first time The New 
York Times has published and dis- 
tributed nationally a special section 
devoted entirely to a national com- 
pany. To date, over 65,000 reprints 
have been ordered from The Times 
by the sixty-one advertisers in the 
section. Most of the advertising 
messages describe the part played by 
the firms in construction and fur- 
nishing, thereby making a more com- 
plete story of the new building. 

The supplement is divided into 
three main sections to describe (1) 


the efficiency and comfort of the 


MUTUAL LIFE SCORES NATIONAL PUBLICITY 


building itself, (2) the consequent 
improvement in work flow and serv- 
ice to the company’s 1,000,000 pol- 
icvholders, and (3) the pleasant 
working conditions and _ facilities 
which are a daily “lift” to employee 
morale. 


The cover—an attractive stenog- 
rapher in front of the building—sets 
the pictorial theme of portraying 
people in workaday action about the 
building. From there the camera eye 
moves inside to the engineer making 
weather at the main control panel of 
the air-conditioning system, to men 
creating rooms with the movable 
steel partitions used throughout, to 
the electrician tapping the under- 
floor network of electric wires which 
permit easy rearrangement of office 
layouts. 

By natural shots of employees, the 
supplement illustrates other building 
features: recessed fluorescent light- 
ing, public address system, sound 
absorbent ceilings, easy-on-the-eye 
colors of the walls. A typical terrace 
is shown by a girl snapshooting a 
group against the midtown skyline. 


History 


The 19-month growth of the 
building is traced by news pictures. 
Ground was broken October 4, 1948 
and the company moved in May'l, 


1950. The move of $2,100,000,000 
of investments was the largest of its 
kind in U. S. history. 

A center spread on = insurance 
work flow in related department: 
shows the many operating economies 
contributed by the new building. 
Featured therein are the organiza 
tion of the specially designed “‘file 
tubs,” and consolidation of files to 
one half of a floor from 8 locations 
on 7 floors in the old building at 34 
Nassau Street. 


Also shown in action is the new 
vertical conveyor system, key to 
speedier distribution of mail and 
paperwork throughout the building. 
On an endless conveyor belt, the 
bins are dispatched for automatic 
discharge at any floor. 


The third section of the supple- 
ment is devoted to facilities and ac 
tivities for employees. The reader 
is taken on a colorful trip through 
the building’s kitchen, the cafeteria, 
the medical clinic, the game room, 
the card room, and one of the “quiet” 
rooms where employees can relax 
during the lunch hour. With the 
other shots of employees throughout 
the supplement, this section rounds 
out a full “documentary” portrait of 
typical Mutual Life career men and 
women at work in a building that is 
a modern example of comfort and 
efficiency. 





The Curtains Are Always Open 


The stage is always set for education and re-educa- 
tion of Security Mutual Representatives. The pro- 
gram can help everyone from the newest recruit 
right through to the man studying for the C. L. U. 
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S. K. HARGIS 


recognized that keeping the individual employee 

contented, maintaining his attitude of loyalty to- 
ward his employer and job, is not the least of many 
factors making for good labor relations. And, regard- 
less of the insurance “labor problem” in its broader 
aspects, this question of maintaining a satisfactory close- 
range relationship is largely one for the individual em- 
ployer to solve. 

Several methods have been devised and used with 
success in recognizing and honoring length of service 
in our field, and it has been found that the practice of 
awarding service emblems is rapidly on the increase, 
and now usually supplements all other forms of recog- 
nition. 


Pe ssi in the insurance field have long 


More Efficient Operation 


In the long run, of course, all such projects result in 
increased production, fewer management headaches, and 
better profits through greater efficiency, increase in pro- 
duction rate, and better quality work. 

In considering this highly important factor in good 
employee relations, the employer will want to weigh all 
methods. Recent surveys over a cross section of em- 
ploying concerns (with 100 or more employees) have 
brought to light some interesting and useful ideas. For 
instance; the cash reward has been used by some em- 
plovers, and, we know, cash is always welcome to the 
employee. 

Yet, it has been found that cash awards are apt to 
be over-costly to the employer. Then, too, it is not al- 
ways easy to establish a cash award or awards on a fair 
basis. And, the effectual life of the cash gift is usually 
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short once the employee receiving it has spent the 
money. As a rule experienced employers prefer to tie-in 
cash awards with honorary emblems as a means of pro- 
longing the memory of the occasion when both were 
presented. 


Suitable Gifts 


There is, also, the system of gifts, and the gift is a 
valuable award providing, of course, it is suitable, also 
that it be tied-in with the emblem. Otherwise, the gift 
may serve only a limited time as a live reminder of the 
long service that earned it. 

However, say those who have used them over the 
years, the giving of emblems for recognition, achieve- 
ment or incentive is most effectual. It is best to make 
the practice an established project or program and to 
set up procedures which will insure the best long run 
results both to employer and employee. The beneficial 
effects of such awards lie, to a great extent, in their 
being made as public as is possible, “public” in the 
organization among the receiver’s own co-workers, and 
also in the community—which tends to establish the 
organization there as “‘a good one for which to work.” 

Accordingly the objectives of the employer must 
be: 


a) To gratify the pride of the employee who has 
earned recognition for continued service. 

b) To keep alive remembrance of the presentation 
among all fellow employees as well as of the re- 
cipient. 

c) To establish an incentive for other employees to 
gain similar honor. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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PHONE BASE FILE 


IGH economy of space and conven- 

ience of location are combined in the 
phone base card file designed by the 
Wheeldex Manufacturing Company. As 
a rectangular-base telephone fits into the 
tubular stand, no extra desk space is re- 
quired for the file. The unit carries 1,000 
cards in loose-leaf arrangement. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] Phone Base File 
Window Ventilator 
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Aluminum Table 
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[] Air Freshener 
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WINDOW VENTILATOR 


HIS ventilator allows plenty of fresh 

air to enter your office yet keeps out 
rain and insects and helps to reduce dust 
and street noises. The arrangement of the 
plastic air baffles prevents unhealthy drafts 
or strong gusts of air which scatter papers 
from your desk. The ventilator is con- 
structed of aluminum and comes in two 
sizes, one adjustable to 34”, the other to 
42”. Safeguard Corporation is the manu- 
facturer. 





SIGHT-SELLER 


HIS portfolio, designed by Remington 

Rand, provides a simple economical 
way to construct your own sales presenta- 
tions. Superstrong clear acetate envelopes 
protect the display material. Photographs 
or testimonial letters, up to 11” x 8” 
in size, slip easily into place without 
punching or trimming. At the flip of a 
finger the easel is set up for your pros- 
pect’s attention. 





ALUMINUM TABLE 


HIS general service aluminum table has 

been designed by The Globe-Wernicke 
Company for use in a lobby, library, wait- 
ing room or private ofhice. The light in 
weight yet sturdy and rigid construction is 
of %” x 1%” welded aluminum tubing. 
The mar-proof top, impervious to heat, 
alcohol or cleaning compounds, may be had 
in a choice of solid red, green or black 
color or in a tan, blue or red linen finish. 
The table is 30” high and the top 36” x 





aids Vo... 





TRAFFIC-TRED 


HIS counter-tred matting is especially 

designed for use as a runner mat. Its 
ease in cutting to accurate fit permits 
perfect recess work. The American Mat 
Corporation, the manufacturer, points out 
its excellent dirt scrapeage qualities, at. 
tractive surface design and low cost. The 
matting is 44” thick with ample aeration 
and drainage provided. 











AIR FRESHENER 


ESIGNED especially for use in the 

average size ofhce, this ultra-violet 
generator provides welcome relief from 
stale, smoke-filled air or may be used 
to dispel rest room odors. Deodorizing, 
freshening and sanitizing of the air is 
through the action of two _ ultra-violet 
rays. One produces Ozone in the air 
which literally burns up odors by oxidiza- 
tion and the other is a germicidal ray to 
kill bacteria and germs. The manufac- 
turers, the Midwest Naturlite Company, 
compare its use to replacing the air in 
a room with sunshine irradiated air about 
once every two or three minutes. Di- 
mensions are 34,” x 2144” x 9”, 
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/ TER the jobs in an organi- 
zation have rated and 
placed in their relative rank 
order, the next basic step to follow 
is to price the jobs or to determine 
what the salary structure for the 
company shall be. When the salary 
structure has been established, then 
the company is ready to determine 
its administrative policies in order 
to insure a fair and equitable distri- 
bution of its payroll to employees. 
Although the specific rates for 
each job class and the bases for 
salary increases will vary among 
organizations, certain trends found 


been 


in the survey of practices in insur- 
ance companies may serve as a guide 
to your organization. 


Basic Salary Structure 


As reported in the second article 
in this series, all the respondents 
stated that they grouped jobs of the 
same relative level of responsibility 
into the same class. This procedure 
resulted in a classes for 
each company with a number of jobs 
being placed into each class. Thus, 
the problem confronting these or- 
ganizations was to determine a rate 
range for each class, since all com- 
panies used a rate range type of 
structure rather than a single rate. 

in order to determine these rates, 
the most frequent practice found 
was for companies to analyze their 
old rates of pay and compare them 
with rates paid for like jobs within 
the locale, the industry, or both. 
Necessary adjustments were made 
inorder to bring the company trend 


series of 
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EVALUATING INSURANCE JOBS 


ELIZABETH LANHAM, Ph.D. 


Asst. Professor of Management, 
College of Business Administration, 
The University of Texas 


line and the trend line of the going 
rates into a position of relative 
equality. From the adjusted trend 
line, midpoints of the classes were 
determined and the minimum and 
maximum rate of pay for each job 
class established. This involved the 
determining of the width of the 
range between minimum and maxi- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The selection of a job evaluation system 
for an insurance office and the installation of 
the program have been covered in the first 
two articles of this series. The final one, to 
appear next month will consider the extent to 
which such systems are presently used. Data 
used in the series are based on returns from 
sixty-six companies, approximately equally 
divided between life companies and fire and 
casualty companies. 


mum for each job class, which varied 
from 20 per cent to 40 per cent for 
the majority of the companies. Thus, 
if the midpoint of a class as read 
off the trend line was $100 and the 
range width was set at 20 per cent, 
the minimum salary paid for the 
class would be $90 and the maxi- 
mum would be $110. 


Policies of Administration 


When the basic rate structure has 
been decided upon, the next prob- 
lem is to determine the procedures 
for operating within the framework 
of the rate ranges. Several types of 
policies are discussed below: 


Types of salary increases granted 
—Various types of salary increases 
are provided for in most of these 
organizations. These types are merit, 
length of service, promotion, and 
cost of living. 

Merit increases are a universal 
practice since all the companies 
checked this type. Salary increases 
based on promotion are granted in 
80 per cent of the firms, and 60 per 
cent provide for a company-wide or 
cost-of-living adjustment. Length 
of service increases are granted in 
44 per cent of the organizations. 


Methods used to determine the 
amount of salary increases—The 
most popular practice is to have 
department heads recommend the 
exact amount of the increase but 
they do so within the limitations 
placed on amount by company 
policy. Approximately 63 per cent 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Evaluating Jobs—Continued 


of the respondents report this pro- 
cedure. In some instances, the exact 
amount of each increase is set by 
company policy but the more fre- 
quent practice appears to be to 
leave some leeway for the depart- 
ment head to exercise his own 
judgment. The above trend applies 
primarily to merit, length of service, 
and promotional increases. 


Cost-of-living Increases 


Company-wide or cost-of-living 
increases are not determined by de- 
partment heads in these companies. 
In 43 per cent of the firms, the 
policy is to base the amount on the 
N.LC.B. or the B.L.S. Index. In 
about the same number of com- 
panies, the amount for this type of 
increase is determined by the board 
of directors. The remaining con- 
cerns make a study of economic con- 
ditions and area rates and adjust 
their structure according to any 
needed change. 

Frequency with which salary in- 
creases are granted—A\fter the type 
and amount of increases are de- 
cided upon, the frequency with 
which increases are to be granted 
needs to be determined. 

Merit increases are most fre- 
quently granted on an annual basis 
since about 80 per cent of these con- 
cerns report this practice. However, 
some of the companies permit new 
employees to receive a merit in- 
crease at the end of the first three 
months, six months, and thereafter 
on an annual basis. Several others 
give the first merit increase to new 
employees after the first six months 
of employment and then annually 
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thereafter. However, not enough 
companies reported these variations 
to make the trends significant. 

Approximately 38 per cent of the 
companies provide for length of 
service increases on an annual basis 
also. The remaining firms vary so 
in policy that no other trend was 
indicated. 

Promotional increases are given 
most frequently at the time the 
promotion is made. Fifty per cent 
of the respondents reported this 
policy. Employees must wait three 
months aiter the promotion has 
been given before receiving an in- 
crease in 20 per cent of the 
companies. The remaining organiza- 
tions reported a variety of practices 
with no particular one predomina- 
ting. 

The cost-of-living adjustments are 
usually made when the companies 
feel such action is warranted; over 
70 per cent follow this procedure. 

Methods used to adjust rates of 
employees who were either under- 
or overpaid according to the mini- 
mum or maximum levels which had 
been established for the job classes. 
Underpaid employees—No one prac- 
tice dominates the held for adjust- 
ing salaries below the new _ job 
class minimums. More companies, 
30 per cent, stated that they raised 
employees to the new minimums im- 
mediately upon adoption of the new 
salary structure than followed any 
other procedure, however. Several 
of the respondents waited until the 
regular salary review date for the 
employee's adjustment to be made. 
Some of the firms did not give the 
whole amount necessary to bring 
the rate to the minimum in one pay 
raise. If the amount required was 
relatively large, more than one step 
was used to make the adjustment. 

Overpaid employees—The  uni- 
versal practice among these com- 
panies was not to reduce the pay of 
a single employee whose current rate 
was in excess of the new maximums 
set up for his job class. Attempts 
were made to promote employees 
where possible. If this could not be 
done, no change was made in any 
respect. 

Although department heads usu- 
ally initiate the recommendations for 
a salary increase for an employee, 
they do not have the authority to 
grant the increase. This authority 


is centralized in most companies 
either in a committee or in onc per. 
son other than the one initiating the 
raise. Approximately 51 per cent of 
the respondents use the committee 
plan for reviewing salary recom- 
mendations and giving final author. 
ization. Some of the organizations 
call the group a salary commit- 
tee, others a personnel committee, 
etc. 

Thirty-three per cent of the firms 
place the authority for granting in- 
creases in the hands of indi- 
vidual. He may be a vice-president, 
the personnel director, or some 
other executive officer. No one 
trend predominates. 


one 


Types of permanent records kept 
—The most popular method for re. 
cording salary increases among the 
companies is to set up an individual 
salary record card. This practice is 
followed by 74 per cent of the com- 
panies. Sample cards show, that al- 
though they are different in format, 
they include the same basic data— 
namely, job number, job title, job 
class, rate of pay, and reason for the 
increase. 


Merit Rating 


The discussion of the installation 
of a job evaluation program in the 
preceding articles of this 
shows the methods typically followed 
by insurance companies in determin- 
ing the relative worth of jobs. The 
trends indicated here have generally 
been in agreement with recom- 
mended practices by authorities in 
the field. However, these procedures 
do not in themselves assure that 
individual salaries would be at- 
fected by the quality of an em- 
ployee’s performance. In _ this 
connection, the Clerical Study Com- 
mittee of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association states : 

The problem of distributing wages 
and salaries in an equitable manner 
is by no means solved by the two 
processes of job evaluation and job 
pricing. All that a job evaluation 
process makes possible is the deter- 
mination of the relative values of the 
various jobs within an organization; 
and all that a job pricing process 
makes possible is the determination 
of the upper and lower wage and 
salary limits of the various classes 

"(Continued on page 84) 
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AROUN 


Kk HAVE received a letter 

asking about the practice 

of companies in making 
memberships in clubs available to 
junior executives. It seems that this 
subject is of sufhcient interest and 
importance to deserve consideration 
and discussion. 

The question as to whether club 
memberships should be made avail- 
able to executives at company ex- 
pense is but part of the bigger 
question of executive compensation. 
It should not be limited to clubs 
alone, but should be broadened to 
include subscription to trade and 
business magazines, furnishing auto- 
mobiles, traveling expense allow- 
ances, vacations and other privileges. 


A Difficult Problem 


Most companies face the problem 
of determining fair and adequate 
compensation for their executive 
staff. There used to be a time when 
a man reached the executive level 
that there was sufficient leeway in 
his salary so that he could develop 
a modest fund available for invest- 
ment. His first step was to create 
an estate through life insurance. 
After attaining greater success in 
business he acquired a home and 
started in the creation of an invest- 
ment fund. Paralleling this was the 
procurement of retirement income 
or annuity insurance. Every execu- 
tive position remuneration was as- 
sumed to have sufficient “fat’’ in 
it to permit the executive to accumu- 
late the “finer things in life’ pro- 
vided he had a sound financial plan. 

During the last decade Federal 
income tax rates have risen so high 
that it is not possible to create an 
estate through cash savings and 
cash investment. Insurance is .the 
only way by which most executives 
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GUY FERGASON 


and other employees can hope to pro- 
tect their families. So much of the 
salary goes into taxes, both direct 
and indirect, that many executives 
can do no more than meet their 
hxed and necessary expenses. As for 
luxuries, few have any financial 
latitude in this respect except at the 
sacrifice of other important projects 
and plans. 

Most companies face a dilemma- 
if the executive salaries are raised, 
the executives benefit very little by 
the increase in that the tax collector 
takes a large part. What other course 
of action can be taken? Most execu- 
tives must do a certain amount of 
entertaining as part of their posi- 
tions. Rather than a plain expense 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is one of a series of monthly com- 
ments concerning office problems. The items 
covered in this column have been selected 
because of their interest to our readers. If 
you have a question or a comment concern- 
ing office problems, Mr. Fergason will be 
glad to hear from you. Your name and your 
company will not be divulged if your letter 
is commented upon in this column. The 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. Ferga- 
son and not necessarily those of the editorial 
staff. 


account reimbursing them for neces- 
sary expenditures, club member- 
ships are offered. If this practice 
is controlled and not used to excess 
it can serve a very useful purpose. 
One must always keep the income 
tax regulations in mind. The tax col- 
lector will not approve excessive 
business expense for entertainment. 
The practice of buying club mem- 
berships for junior executives is 
growing. One should face the issue 
fairly and squarely. 


A Valuable Privilege 


Club memberships offer an execu- 
tive privilege that most of the 
executives cannot personally afford. 
It is much nicer to go to a club for 
luncheon—it saves wear and tear on 
executive nerves when one doesn’t 
have to wait in line for a table in a 
public restaurant. Considerable time 
can be saved and in the final 
analysis, I think expense can be 
saved by the practice of club mem- 
berships. As we said, there must be 
some control and limitation on the 
practice or the business expense may 
be disallowed. 

There is one thing that most 
people fail to recognize in apprais- 
ing executive salaries. The wear and 
tear on the nerves and the physical 
system. This is not an attempt to 
defend executives because ninety 
percent of them need no defense 
especially in respect to compensa- 
tion. The executive’s job doesn’t 
stop at five o'clock. Considerable 
thought and energy go into the job 
after the normal working hours. 
Decisions at the executive level call 
for risk—risk in turn calls for 
commensurate compensation. Labor 
classifications in which risk is in- 
volved bear a higher rate than com- 

(Continued on the next page) 


Around the Office—Continued 


parable non-risk classifications. Risk 
capital ordinarily bears a higher rate 
than so-called safe capital. Is man- 
agement any different in the risk 
aspects ° 

Furnishing cars to executives is 
a more debatable practice. There are 
many companies that furnish cars 
for their executive staff. This 
practice serves a double purpose. 
The cars may be used in business 
and part of the maintenance expense 
is borne by the company. Any use 
of the car for purely personal 
purposes is paid for by the indi- 
vidual. Roughly speaking, a car 
usually costs from fifty to one 
hundred dollars a month for gasoline, 
oil, maintenance, insurance, taxes 
and depreciation. If the original in- 
vestment, insurance and part of the 
maintenance is paid for by the com- 
pany, the executive is relieved of at 
least fifty dollars a month (or more ) 
in expense. This adds to the value 
of the executive's indirect remunera- 
tion. 


Trade Magazines 


Ordinarily, companies pay for all 
subscriptions to business and trade 
magazines for their executives. 
This is part of their problem of 
“maintenance of position.” Execu- 
tives need to keep currently in- 
formed on_ business, economics, 
finance, current affairs and trade 
matters. It is much better to provide 
personal subscriptions for execu- 
tives than to circulate these maga- 
zines among the executives. 

It is also advisable to have the 
executives turn these magazines 
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over to the employees after they 
have read them. An up-to-date trade 
and business magazine library can 
be built up in this manner which can 
be used in training employees with- 
out added expense. Most executives 


are well-read individuals. Their 
positions require it. We think that 
only doctors, dentists and lawyers 
are required to read of current de- 
velopments in their professions. The 
average business executive spends 
twelve to as much as twenty hours a 
week (outside of business hours) 
in purely business reading. In the 
trades, this would be called required 
time and would be compensated for. 
The executive is required to do it 
on his own time. 

The simplification of business and 
accounting procedures has curtailed 
the practice of the “detailed expense 
account.”” More and more companies 
are putting their sales, executive 
and special employees on a per diem 
expense basis. Anyone who has 
traveled knows how expensive it ts. 
There are many expenses incurred 
in traveling which cannot be 
properly or adequately explained in 
the expense statement. | have never 
met an executive who claimed he 
made money on an expense account 
—the contrary is true. Most of them 
lose money on expenses. 


Rules and Regulations 


The most stupid practice possible 
is to hedge the executives in with 
a lot of rules and regulations con- 
cerning expenses. It surprises me to 
see the amount of confidence and 
responsibility placed in executives 
concerning business affairs—they 
handle millions of dollars of com- 
pany business—they make decisions 
that may produce or cost hundreds 
of dollars in profits. However, when 
expense accounts come up for con- 
sideration all kinds of regulations 
are applied. It would almost appear 
that the executives’ honesty and 
trustworthiness are doubted. An 
easy way out of all this bookkeeping, 
auditing and receipt collection is a 
sufficient per diem rate which will 
permit adequate coverage of all 
traveling expense without individual 
accounting. Train or plane fare is 
additional to the per diem rate 
which covers only hotel, meals, tips, 
and incidental expenses. 








We have to make executive posi. 
tions more attractive in respect to 
pay, privileges and advantages. We 
cannot assume that office § em. 
ployees will continue to aspire to 
executive positions. Bear in mind 
that office and factory jobs have 
increased in attraction without the 
necessity for long hours. These johs 
carry higher rates today than at an 
time, plus vacations, sick leaves, 
and various insurance coverages, | 
have heard any number of em- 
ployees remark that they “wouldn't 
take the boss’ job on a_ bet.” 
Practically all surveys indicate that, 
based on the opinions of those sur- 
veyed, executives are not adequately 
compensated. 


Compulsory Vacations 


Employees’ vacations are assured, 
They get their vacations regardless 
ot business conditions, the volum 
of the work and other considera 
tions. The executives should be re- 
quired to take their vacations. Yet 
in actual practice many executives 
find it almost impossible to get away 
This doesn’t reflect on their willing- 
ness to delegate duties to subordi- 
nates. It reflects the conditions oi 
the day when too many demands are 
made on business executives, the 
least of which is to defend their 
businesses against government at- 
tack and investigation. Read _ the 
obituary column in any daily news- 
paper and count the number oi 
cardiac business men in 
their late forties and early fitties 
paying the price of too much applica- 
tion and too little relaxation. 


Cases 





























“But, Mr. Hawkins! I'm going to the beach 
right after work." 
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Every top manager should insist 
that each of his _ subordinate 
managers takes his vacation each 
year. As a matter of fact, a summer 
and winter vacation is not an un- 
reasonable expectation. It would 
certainly keep a lot of executives 
from becoming “‘mortality statistics.” 
But more important it would im- 
prove their attitudes toward their 
associates and their work. 

What I have really pointed out is 
the desirability of giving some con- 
sideration to the junior executives. 
Five years after the second World 
War's end, we still support the 
highest peace time income tax rates 
ever levied. We are collectively 
being forced to rely on the govern- 
ment for retirement benefits and 
other so-called benefits. 
Higher incomes only require higher 
tax payments with practically no 
benefits to the recipient. A more 
liberal attitude toward club mem- 
berships, traveling expenses, etc., 
may be the answer. There are few 
advantages in executive manage- 
ment today. I do not place club 
memberships, cars, and liberal vaca- 
tion allowances in the category of 
luxuries. It’s about time to take a 
more aggressive attitude toward 
business and business practices. 


social 


A Better Job 


An executive can do a better job 
if he feels the benefits of his position. 
We speak of the dignity of work— 
we emphasize the dignity of the 
employees in our human relations 
aspects of management. The dignity 
of the executive staff should come 
up for some consideration. My ideas 
should not be misunderstood. From 
a cold practical analysis, the invest- 
ment in the executive staff should 
pay a handsome return. If club 
memberships and the other ad- 
vantages previously mentioned are 
made available to the junior execu- 
tives, the cost is a deductible busi- 
ness expense (provided there is a 
reasonable application in business 
practice)—the executive benefits 
without cost, or at least with reason- 
able cost for his personal use of the 
facilities, and without the necessity 
of tax payment on the additional 
benefits. It’s worth a thought, at 
least. 
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You really can’t imagine 
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genuine leather seat and 
back can be until you ac- 
tually sit in this office-en- 
gineered chair by SIKES. 
Yes, seating designed par- 
ticularly for office use has 
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SERVICE AWARDS—tfrom page 7! 


d) To bind the employee to employer and job— 
more loyally through this very human and volun- 
tary act of signal recognition. 


A Successful Program 


The awards program that has prevailed for years at 
Swift & Co. and which has attracted widespread atten- 
tion in all lines for its success is described as follows 
by Harold F. North of the industrial relations depart- 
ment: 

“Since 1938 when the ‘Report to Employees’ edition 
of our Swift News was begun, we have recognized length 
of service for employees by printing the names in the 
report of those with twenty and more years of service. 
This proved popular among employees but offered only 
annual recognition of this kind. Of course, vacations 
with pay, increased illness benefits, non-contributory 
pensions, and other similar programs provide what 
amounts to financial recognition for long unbroken serv- 
ice. 

“In the light of our experience with the publishing 
of names and recognizing that man lives ‘not by bread 
alone,’ we began to look for other ways to give service 
recognition. We sensed that a man likes to feel that he 
is part of a team and naturally seeks some way to iden- 
tify that association whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. Naturally the service pin offered the best recog- 
nition of this interest.” 

Great advances have been made in the design and 
production of emblems of this type and millions of them 
are now produced and distributed each year in American 
industry, education, transport, commerce, business, and 
hundreds of other fields of human activity where service 
and loyalty are to be recognized. 

Let us consider some of the features of such a pro- 
cram, based upon experience. 


Based on Human Nature 


In adopting such a program, even to a limited extent, 
or even on a trial basis, the employer is taking advantage 
of some well-established traits in human character. Most 
workers of all types naturally take pride in their work 
and an interest in achievement, largely to the extent to 
which it is not only recognized but rewarded. Many 
employers are of the belief that emblematic awards, 
properly presented and with the best possible promotion, 
may be counted among the most valuable techniques in 
building a sound industrial or employee relations pro- 
gram. (Suggested reading on this topic: “It’s Still a 
Good Idea,” American Publishers, Box 116, Utica, New 
York. ) 

Primary occasions appropriate for emblematic awards 
include : 


. Recognition of seniority. 

. Length of service acknowledgment. 

. Quarter-century clubs. 

. Seniority, in a section, zone or department. 

. Production, or accomplishment recognition. 

. Safety record. 

. Constructive ideas provided and/or suggestions 
made. 
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Certain users have found that, in some instances, such 
programs fail to succeed to the extent expected, and 
that is nearly always because of lack of a good program 
to properly “sell” the idea and to make the most of its 
application. To call an employee into the manager’s 
office, for instance, and make a recognition award, man- 
to-man or woman-to-woman, accomplishes little, because, 
it is just as much the “other fellow” you wish to im- 
press, the co-worker who is influenced to “go and do 
likewise’ ’—after getting visible evidence that the boss 
really does appreciate good work and proper conduct, 
and is willing to openly acknowledge and reward it. 


A Presentation Supper 


Time and place of presentation is of much importance. 
One form of presentation is to make the occasion a 
luncheon or supper either with the whole organization 
present or those directly involved, such as departmental 
fellow workers. Experienced people in this work sug- 
gest that the highest possible official personally make 
the presentation and the citation clearly state exactly 
why it is made. At the same time, any future awards 
opportunities are also announced and department heads 
are encouraged to take the winners to lunch or other- 
wise entertain them as a means of accentuating the 
event. 

In some instances, employers have found it a good 
idea to project Kodachrome slides on the screen at the 
time of presentation in order to accentuate the beauty 
of the emblem award. This is done, for instance, by 
The Tampa Electric Co. At the banquet celebrating the 
original establishment of their award program they pro- 
jected slides on the screen and pointed out to their 
employees the finer details of the design and illustrated 
the various qualities of the emblems—the higher the 
year group the nicer the quality. 


An Enjoyable Occasion 


As the 5 year group were called up to receive their 
awards the 5 year emblem was thrown on the screen and 
similarly for the 10, 15, 20 and 25 year groups. Subse- 
quent annual presentation observances are built up with 
propitious ceremony to enhance greatly the importance 
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attached to the award and at the same time make the 
occasion so enjoyable as to be one to which all em- 
ployees would look forward to with anticipation. 


For instance, the personnel award plan for years 
maintained by The Armstrong Cork Company, and 
which is based upon scientific studies of all phases of the 
recognition award, has attracted widespread national 
attention in business, service and industry. Concerning 
this employer’s views on the method of presentation, 
Vernon W. Pitcher, senior personnel assistant, told this 
writer : 

“The Armstrong Cork Company is convinced of the 
fact that the success of any business venture depends 
directly on the effectiveness of its organization. A per- 
sonnel program must contribute to the effectiveness 
through policies and techniques which obtain and de- 
velop capable employees. An important part of our 
program is the provision of individual and group recog- 
nition to employees for their contributions to the or- 
ganization and its objectives. 


A Right to Recognition 


“We believe that employees as individuals or in 
groups have a desire for recognition as well as a right 
to receive such recognition. 


“Of particular importance is the manner in which 
these various awards are presented for the mode of 
presentation can add significance to the award. Our 
service awards are presented by a member of top man- 
agement in special ceremonies at annual banquets. 
Safety plaques are also presented at special plant cere- 
monies. Suggestion awards are always presented by 
the employee’s supervisor and pictures of the presenta- 
tion may appear in plant or company publications. 

‘Tangible evidences of recognition are valued highly 
by recipients. Of course, it is impossible to measure 
accurately the direct value to the company of these 
awards but the evaluation placed on them by recipients 
indicates their worthwhile place in our personnel pro- 
gram. 

“In addition, there are other types of recognition re- 
ceived by employees—individual evaluation of each em- 
ployee’s performance, a record of the evaluation being 
filed in individual folders for use in selecting employees 
for promotion and thereby facilitating the elimination 
of departmental barriers in promotion; thorough train- 
ing in preparation for the initial position or for possible 
promotion ; assistance in case of death, disability or old 
age through carefully designed employee benefit plaiis ; 
assistance in times of slack work which may occur in 
spite of careful forecasting of sales and scheduling of 
production ; and others. 

“In a social and political environment which stresses 
the importance of the individual, singly or in groups, 
we believe there is a direct relationship between recog- 
nition and performance. Recognition given by any enter- 
prise to those employees not only contributed to the 
overall effectiveness of the organization but also is con- 
sistent with the American philosophy of dignity of the 
individual.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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This BOOKLET 
showed me... 


how to translate 
insurance facts into figures fast 


Yes —here at last is an honest-to- goodness factual 
presentation of latest short-cut methods of figuring 
insurance problems — illustrated in detail . . . it’s real 
help for the busy insurance man! 

This new insurance guide, released by Remington 
Rand, shows you how the Printing Calculator can 
lighten the load of figure work on executive and clerical 
staff alike. It tells graphically how proof you can see on 
the printed tape streamlines Insurance Indorsements, 
Premium and Commission Statements, Policy Loans 
and Cash Requests...all the vital insurance figuring 
operations. Fast, accurate com- 
putations are assured with the 
Printing Calculator’s automatic 
division, direct multiplication, 
high speed addition and sub- 
traction. 

Send the coupon today for 
your free copy of this important 
booklet. 
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SERVICE AWARDS—Continued 


With respect to the active promotion of such award, 
this may be added; it has been found that, in many 
instances, little provision is made to publicize the event 
either in the organization itself or in the community, 
when, as a matter of fact, when an important local 
employer rewards those working for him, the fact is 
news in the community in which his organization func 
tions. Every fellow employee, in direct contact or not, 
is interested and all employees have friends and rela 
tives directly interested. 


Very often such events are noticed on regional radio 
broadcasts and in the local newspapers. Even pictures 
of honored employees of a established business or serv- 
ice are used in the newspapers, and such events cer- 
tainly are copy for the organization’s house organ and 


bulletin board. 


There are, of course, numerous variations in such 
programs. For instance, some employers who have used 
the award system effectually over the years give atten- 
tion to group awards. A banner or plaque may be 
awarded to such a group according to their group 
achievement—possibly along with individual emblems 
in the form of buttons and/or pins. The banner may 
be permanent or may be won by a competing department 
or group. All this, it is said, tends to establish a friendly 
rivalry among sections, zones, departments or groups. 


Type of Emblem 


With respect to the type of emblem best suited to 
various purposes, great improvements have been made 
in design and manufacture. There are pins and buttons 
of the less expensive type for the smaller organization 
and for more routine achievements, and more elaborate 
insignias, even some encrusted with gems, for such dis- 
tinguished workers as the “sixty year employee.” 


It is one thing, of course, for the employer to main- 
tain an annual program of merit awards and another 
to use a good system of promoting it when it comes to 
a contest for performance on the job, for seasonal times, 
when the safety program needs stimulation, attendance 
figures show lag, or the rate of performance needs a 


boost. 


On the whole, however, recognition and incentive 
awards especially in this form and including the emblem, 
have become an established procedure with many tens 
of thousands of employers in all lines of business, with 
anywhere from 150 to hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees each. Properly programmed and exploited, they 
will help win the worker to a greater loyalty to the 
employer and better yet, a greater loyalty to his or her 
job. 


SUGGESTION AWARDS 


ORE than $5,000,000 in awards have been paid 
out to General Motors employees in the United 
States since the company’s suggestion plan was inaugu- 
rated on a company-wide basis in 1942, according to 
Harry B. Coen, vice-president in charge of employee 





relations. 
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MICROFILMING TITLES 


VER six million deeds, covering every parcel of 
QO)pubiic domain land granted to the citizens of the 
United States since 1788, are being microfilmed in the 
Bureau of Land Management, Department of Interior. 
Every piece of property in Alaska and the United States, 
except the District of Columbia, Texas, and 18 Eastern 
states, can be traced to these patents (deeds) in Wash- 
ington. By law, the maintenance of these basic patent 
records is the responsibility of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

The microfilming program has been inaugurated 
primarily as a means of protecting these records, many 
of which are deteriorating from age and showing wear 
and tear from handling. Once microfilmed, they will no 
longer be subjected to the constant handling now neces- 
sary to answer some 500 inquiries received weekly from 
historians, novelists, realtors, lawyers, and title abstract 
companies. 

The deeds are being photographed on three micro- 
filming machines rented from the Recordak Corporation, 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. All work in 
connection with the project, with the exception of the 
film processing, will be done by employees of the Bureau 
of Land Management. 

When the processed rolls of film are returned to the 
BLM, each patent image is inspected for sharpness and 
reproduction qualities, and numerical sequence. De- 
fective images and “skips” are rephotographed and 
spliced back into their respective rolls. 

Two readers are used for the inspection. These can 
magnify the images back to nearly twice size, making 
the inspection easy, more accurate, and fast. 


Space Saving 


Copies of the patents are now maintained in 11,700 
bound volumes which occupy hundreds of feet of shelv- 
ing and considerable floor space. When reduced to 
100-foot rolls of 35mm microfilm, the entire record can 
be stored in about ten film files of six drawers each. 

According to William C. Holland, Department of 
Interior engineer in charge of the microfilming project 
for the Bureau of Land Management, the life of the 
records on film may well be preserved indefinitely. 
Duplicate film rolls can be made from the master film 
record. These can be used for reference only, while the 
master record is safely stored in the vaults of the Na- 
tional Archives. 

By replacing the reference rolls of film periodically, 
Mr. Holland estimates the life of the master rolls of 
film will be from 200 to 500 years. Then, if the master 
film is duplicated as a new “master,” the film records 
can virtually be preserved indefinitely, he feels. 

These patent records are not only important to the 
general public, as the primary link in the chain of title 
evidence to all real estate transactions, but they help to 
identify the public lands still remaining in Federal 
ownership, according to Marion Clawson, Director of 
the Bureau of Land Management. They also establish 
oil and gas and mineral rights reserved by the United 
States in all patented lands transferred to individuals, 
States, or counties. 
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Evaluating Jobs—from page 74 


of jobs. This makes it necessary to 
consider the subject of employee 
evaluation, quite a different process 


from that of job evaluation. 


It is generally recognized that job 
evaluation and merit rating supple- 


ment each other and are both neces- 
sary if a company is to achieve 
equity in the distribution of its pay- 
roll. 

The insurance companies partici- 
pating in the survey are rating em- 
ployees in recognition of the need 
of merit rating to supplement their 
job evaluation programs. Ninety-six 
per cent report merit rating plans 
currently in operation. The remain- 
ing four per cent state they are in the 
process now of completing such a 
plan. 


Factors Used in Rating 


The factors chosen by the com- 
panies to rate their employees vary 
rather widely since fifty-one were 
cited, although the meanings of a 
number of them appear to be similar. 
However, the factors listed with 
the greatest frequency are shown be- 
low : 


Factors Frequency 
of Use 

1. Quantity of work 70% 
2. Cooperation 54% 
3. Quality of work 50% 
4. Initiative 34% 
5. Dependability 27% 
6. Ability to learn 27% 
7. Knowledge of job 27% 
8. Management ability 23% 
9. Attendance 23% 
10. Accuracy 19% 
11. Judgment 15% 
12. Energy 15% 
13. Application 15% 
14. Potential capacity 15% 
15. Reaction to emergencies 

and peak loads 11% 
16. Interest in work 11% 
17. Morale 11% 


An examination of the factors re- 
veals that some of the companies 
include character or personality 
traits along with factors to measure 
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Mortgage Banking 
T Property Managers 


Minneapolis 


actual job performance on_ their 


rating sheets. These firms are, 
therefore, relating job performance 
and personal attributes and are 
basing their evaluation of employees 
on the two types of rating factors. 
When both types are included on a 
rating sheet to help determine the 
employee's rate of pay within the 
rate range, the company is placing 
a monetary value on these personal 
characteristics rather than limiting 
its remuneration to the employee 
strictly to the number of units pro- 
duced. Since all employees within 
the same group, however, are rated 
on the same factors, the final result 
may be that their relative position 
in the rate range is not unduly 
changed by the inclusion of per- 
sonality traits along with more 
specific measures of job perform- 
ance. 


Number of Factors Used 


None of these organizations used 
less than three factors or more than 
fifteen to rate their employees. The 
array between three and fifteen is 
fairly evenly distributed with no par- 
ticular concentration around any 
one number, except that there were 
30 per cent which reported using 
five factors only. 

Smyth and Murphy reported that 
in an analysis of 24 rating plans the 
average number of traits used was 
7.72. The average number used in 
the insurance field is 8.6. which is 
quite close. 

The trend followed in these com- 
panies is that of having more than 
one person rate an employee or, 
where that is not possible, to have 
the rating checked by more than one 
person. The most frequent practice 
found was that of having two raters 
evaluate an employee since 55 per 
cent of the respondents reported this 
number. Thirty-two per cent of the 
firms stated that one rater evaluated 
an employee’s worth but this rating 
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was subject to check by at least one 
other person. Three raters were 
used in 13 per cent of the organiza- 
tions. 

The majority of these insurance 
companies have assigned the respon- 
sibility for rating employees to the 
immediate supervisors of the eim- 
ployees, since 60 per cent of the 
firms report this practice. Depart- 
ment heads have this responsibility 
in 18 per cent of the organizations, 
and in 22 per cent, both department 
heads and supervisors rate em- 
ployees. 


Frequency of Rating 


More of the companies rate their 
employees annually than on any 
other basis. Fifty-six per cent of 
the respondents cite this practice. 
However, 4 per cent of this 56, add 
that a new employee is rated at the 
end of his third month of employ- 
ment and then he goes on an annual 
basis. Another 4 per cent of the 
56 state that although employees 
are rated annually, these ratings are 
reviewed semi-annually. 

In 36 per cent of the firms, em- 
ployees are rated on a semi-annual 
basis ; in 4 per cent of the companies, 
employees are rated quarterly. 

The remaining 4 per cent report 
that employees are rated only at the 
time a salary recommendation is 
made. 

The most frequent use made of 
the employee appraisal is in helping 
to determine whether or not a salarv 
increase should be granted to an 
employee. Sixty-five per cent of 
the respondents cite this use. The 
next two most popular uses of the 
scores, cited by 30 per cent of the 
companies in each instance, were as 
a basis for aiding in making pro- 
motions and for counseling with 
employees. Although a few other 
uses were reported, not enough of 
the companies utilized the scores in 
these ways to indicate any other 
significant trend. 
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Acacia Mutual: /:dward Glynn, in the 
business several years, has been named 
manager of the Toledo, Ohio branch 
ofhce. 
x * * 

Atlantic Life: Richard A. Zimmer, in 
the business 5 years, has been named 
General Agent for the company in Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. At the same time 
J. Emory Smith, in the business several 
years, was named a Supervisor in the 
state of Virginia. 


x *«* * 


Canada Life: /. Acnneth Dawson, 
C.L.U. 1938) and J. HW’. Kennedy (1945) 
have been named managers at Lansing 
and Flint, Michigan, respectively. 


x *« * 


Capitol Life: Thomas I’. Daly, 1/1, who 
started his career with the company 
twenty years ago as a field underwriter, 
has been appointed agency director and 
assistant to the president. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: Gladstone Mar- 
shall (1921), Daton Gilbert (1942) and 
Frank M. Bristow, Jr. (1939) have been 
promoted to Actuary, Associate Actuary 
and Assistant Actuary, respectively. 


x * * 


Continental American: /ictor 0. 
Davis, with the company since 1924, has 
been named Manager of the branch office 
at Salisbury, Maryland where he succeeds 
FHlarland IV. Huston, who is continuing as 
Manager Emeritus. Mr. Huston has been 
Manager there for the past 24 years 


x * * 
Great-West Life: Charles C. Martin 
(1932) and W. Preston Gilbride, C.L.U. 


(1933), have been named Manager of 
the Toronto 1 branch and Eastern Group 
Manager, respectively. 

Robert K. Fogal (1942) has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the North Dakota 
Branch at Fargo, succeeding Henry O. 
Anderson, who resigned recently to de- 
vote his full time to personal production. 


x * * 


Guardian Life: /. C. Snapp, in the busi- 
ness since 1939, has been named Manager 
of the newly opened agency at San Diego, 
California. The office is located at 1402 
Sixth Avenue. 
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Illinois Bankers Life: -‘//an Kirkwood, 
with the John Hancock Mortgage Loan 
Department since 1931, has been appointed 
Mortgage Loan Supervisor. 


x« « * 


John Hancock Mutual: ‘Abram 7. Col- 
licr, who joined the company in 1939 as 
Assistant Counsel, has been elected 2nd 
Vice President in charge of personnel. 
At the same time John M. Boermeester 
and John O. Prouty were promoted to 
Assistant Actuaries and Aenneth F. 
Maclver, Manager of the Social Security 
Unit of the Law Department, was elected 
Assistant Secretary. 

Douglas P. Morris, in the business 
several years and with the company since 
1948, has been placed in charge of the Or- 
dinary Underwriting Department. Prior 
to this promotion he was an Associate 
Actuary of the company. 

Regional Supervisor James J. O'Meara 
has been appointed Manager of the New 
York #5 District Office succeeding the 
late Walter Winkle. Otto G. Schwandt, 
who had been Assistant Manager of the 
District Office at North St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has been named Regional Super- 
visor of the West Central territory suc- 
ceeding Mr. O'Meara. 


x * * 


Kansas City Life: Joseph KR. Bixby, 
with the company since 1941, has been 
elected Assistant Secretary. 


kk * 
Liberty Life: /. ©. 


Manager of the Charleston, S. C. com- 
bination branch office, has been appointed 
to the position of Superintendent of Agen- 
cies. Mr. Harmon joined the company 
in 1936 as agent in Columbia, S. C. and 
has served as Assistant Manager and 
Manager of several of the company’s 
branch offices. 


Hiarmon, tormer 


x kw 


Manufacturers Life: Robert F. Mac- 
Leod, with the company since 1947, has 
been Branch Manager at St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 

C.K. C. Martin, K.C., General Counsel 
of the company, died suddenly on June 
21 last. He joined the company in 1931, 
was made Assistant General Counsel in 
1940 and General Counsel in 1947. 


x * * 
Massachusetts Mutual: John R. Hum- 


phries, in the business since 1940 with the 
Provident Life & Accident, has been ap- 
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pointed Manager for the company in 
(hattanooga, Tennessee, where he suc- 
ceeds the late George H. McDonald. 


x «* *® 


Metropolitan Life: George J. Fullman, 
with the company since 1931, has been 
promoted from Manager of the Kenwood 
District in Chicago to Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agencies in the Penn State 
territory. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: The following Gen- 
eral Agents have been appointed: John 
R. Towell, in the business 7 years, most 
recently with the Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, in Norfolk, Va.; Arthur F. Noonan, 
with the company 3 years in Aurora, 
Illinois; James D. Hendren, in the busi- 
ness 10 years with the Metropolitan Life 
in Memphis, Tenn.; Osborn and Lange, 
/nc., in Chicago, llinois ; Elvin S. Olson, 
in the business 8 years with the Lutheran 
Brotherhood, Wausau, Wisconsin; -u- 
gene D. Wood, with the company 3 years 
in New Orleans, La. (appointment was 
made February 16) and Shogren-Gericke 
<igency in Appleton, Wisconsin. Roy 
Zimmerman, with the company since 1940, 
is Manager of the Life Department of 
Osborn and Lange, Inc. 

LeRoy Doty, in the life insurance busi- 
ness since 1934, has been named General 
Agent for Salt Lake City, Utah and sur- 
rounding territory. 

George W. Giokas, in the business sev- 
eral years, has been named General Agent 
in Worcester, Mass. Headquarters will 
be 339 Main Street. 

Donald H. Dunham, in the business 
since 1946 and most recently a home office 
representative, has been named manager 
of regional group insurance sales and 
service in Washington, D. C. 


x * * 


Mutual Benefit: Charles G. Heitzebera, 
C.L.U., who joined the company in 1939 
and most recently was Assistant to Gen- 
eral Agent C. Carroll Otto in the Detroit 
Agency, has been elected a company of- 
ficer with the title Director of Agency 
Supervision. In this capacity he will be 
assistant to Agency Vice President Rich- 
ard E. Pille. 

Robert L. Altick, C.L.U. and with the 
company for 20 years, has been named 
general agent at Portland for the state 
of Oregon. In this capacity he succeeeds 
Malcolm L. Williams, who is continuing 
as a personal producer. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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National Life (Vt.): Donald G. Robin- 
son, with the company since 1926, has 
been named General Agent at Detroit, 
Michigan, where he succeeds his father, 
George M., who is retiring after 28 years. 
Robinson, Sr., however, will continue to 
serve the Agency as Counselor. 

Richard V. Hopple has been named 
General Agent for the company in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Kieran J. Hackett, with several years 
of experience in the business, has been 
named General Agent for the company 
in Boston, Mass., where he _ succeeds 
T. Temple Pond, who is continuing as a 
personal producer. 


x *«* *® 


New York Life: !arren G. Pryor, with 
the company since 1945, has been named 
manager ot the St. Joseph, Mo. branch 
office where he succeeds M. M. McKenny, 
C.L.U., who has been transferred to the 
company’s home office. 

Richard C. Diffenbaugh, with the com- 
pany since 1946, has been named Manager 
of the Winnipeg, Canada branch office 
succeeding the late A. T. Forsythe. 


North American Life (Can.}: 2. Ji’. 
Keyes, with the company since 1946, has 
been named Assistant Secretary. 


y’R- = 


Northwestern National: Stahr/ Ed- 
munds, economic analyst since 1945, has 
been named personnel director succeeding 
!, Fk. Adams, whe was appointed director 
of administrative services. 


2 DB 


Ohio National Life: /rank 4. Johnson, 
who joined the company in 1933, has been 
promoted to Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


x *« * 


Pan-American Life: Warren Campbell, 
formerly with the Prudential as assistant 
manager in Oklahoma City, has been 
named general agent for the Pan-Amer- 
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ican in that community with offices at 
1340 First National Bank Building. 

Wallace B. Schwits, in the business 
since 1947 with the Occidental Life of 
Calitornia, has been named Group Super- 
visor for the company. 


x * * 


Parker-Allston Associates: 1. I i/bur 
Nelson, in the business in the public re- 
lations end for 25 years and most recently 
director of service and promotion in the 
Institute of Life Insurance, has joined 
the firm as vice president. 


x * * 


Paul Revere Life: //. Stanley Marma- 
duke has been named as Agency Admin- 
istrative Assistant of the Massachusetts 
Protective Association and the Paul Re- 
vere Life Insurance Company. Formerly 
weneral Agent tor the companies at Long 
Beach, California for the past four years, 
he will be succeeded in that capacity by 
Alexander A. McLeod. 


x * * 


Pioneer American: Charles Moore, in 
the business over 25 years, has been 
named General Agent for the company 
in San Antonio. 


x * * 


Pioneer National: Leonard Hl’. Gilke- 
son, in the business several years, has 
been named Agency Director. 


x * * 


Postal Life: George Ross, in the business 
since 1928 with the Metropolitan Life, 
has been named General Agent for the 
company at Middletown, New York. 


ef 2 


Prudential: Harold E. Dow, with the 
company since 1935, has been elected a 
Znd Vice President and Associate Ac- 
tuary. In this capacity he will continue 
to be associated with the Group Depart- 
ment. At the same time other promotions 
were announced: Nathan F. Jones and 
Meyer Melnikoff from Actuarial Assist- 
ants to Assistant Actuaries; Nelson C. 
Works, Jr. to Assistant Treasurer and 
William D. Freeton to Assistant Secre- 
tary. 
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Otar M,. Aamodt, with the compiiy 
since 1933 and latterly production man- 
ager oi the Great Lakes Regional Ofiice 
oi the Mortgage Loan Department, hs 
been promoted to Assistant to the Gene; 4! 
Manager in the Western home office at 
Los Angeles. Duncan M. Turner, Suyx r- 
vising Appraiser in the Chicago offic: 
has been named to succeed Mr. Aamoit 
as Production Manager. 

Florien M, McGraw, who joined the 
company in 1931, has been named head of 
the Lansing, Michigan District Office, : 
placing Hilliam C. Young, who retired 
after having held that post for 23 years 
Coming under Mr. McGraw’s jurisdiction 
also are the district's branch ofhces at 
Jackson and Owosso. 

John J. Wilson, Jr., with the company 
since 1935, has been named investment 
officer in the new Canadian head office. 

H. Paul Rogers, with the compan, 
since 1935 and most recently a regional 
supervisor in Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
been appointed district manager at Rich 
mond, Indiana. 

kdward T. Engle, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1930, has been named 
Manager of the newly opened Sacra 
mento, California office. 

kdward P. Canivan (1936) has been 
named manager of the Hazleton, I’a. dis 
trict office succeeding James A. Collins, 
retired, 

Robert LE. Shalen (1937) and Robert 
WW. Harvey (1940) have been named 
actuary and general managership, re 
spectively, of the company’s new South- 
western home office in Houston, Texas. 

Dominick P. Comardo (1933) and 
George W. Koch (1932) have been pro- 
moted to Managers of Wilkes-Barre Lis- 
trict Office #1 and Milwaukee District 
Othce #4. 


x * * 


Reliance Life: ”. ©. O'Connor (1927) 
and Jack E. Rawles (1932) have been 
promoted to Assistant Vice President and 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, re- 
spectively. 

Philip T. Seibert (1937) has been 
named Manager of the Trammell Agency 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., where he succeeds 
Frank J. Trammell, who was forced to 
retire due to ill health. 


x * * 


State Mutual (Mass.): Nathan P. Paulus 
has been named General Agent in Day- 
ton, Ohio succeeding Maxwell Ff. Ett- 
linger, who died early this year. 


a. & 


Sterling Insurance Company: Daniel 
D. Fow, Jack I. Lewis and David M. 
Rudolph, all veterans with several years’ 
insurance experience, have been named 
General Agents tor the company in the 
newly established agency at 121 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles Strezo, who joined the com- 
pany in 1943, has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Claims. 


x * * 


Travelers: Ralph H. Maglathlin (1936) 


and Morrison H. Beach (1939) have 
been promoted to Assistant Actuaries. 
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AT LAST! 


WITH MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


(Both books bound in dark, handsome, 
gold stamped red buckram in similar 
format, with clear, legible pages.) 


BRINGING YOU the first completely documented History of Life In- 
surance ever published. 


DESCRIBING FOR YOU the stirring story of the men who fought and 


miracle that is Life Insurance. 


“HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ITS 
FORMATIVE YEARS” 


(844 PAGES) 


In Life Insurance, as in any 
other business, or profession, 
the rewards go to the man who 
knows the whys and where- 
fores of the sales talk he is 
making. The wise agent inter 
lards his canvass with anecdote 
to secure and hold the atten 
tion of his prospect straight on 
the dotted line. The “History 
of Life Insurance in Its Forma- 
tive Years” gives him an al 
most inexhaustible fund of fact 
and anecdote about Life Insur 
ance origins. All the great li 
braries of the world have been 
visited to secure facts and pic 
tures for this volume. It is a 
cyclopedia of 844 large pages, 
filled with practical, field-tested 
ideas for the agent, because 
“human nature never changes,” 
and the successful agent today 
is eut on the same pattern 
as his precedessors. “HOW 
IT - WAS - DONE - SUCCESS 
FULLY” is written not only in 
the Chapter on Agency origins 
and methods, but all over every 
page of the large volume. 


To those who are called upon 
occasionally to make speeches, 
the “History of Life Insurance 
in Its Formative Years” is a 
mine of interesting information 
facts and illustrations for Life 
Insurance men who wish to 
grow. Within its cover is 
packed more history, more eco 
nomics, more _ strategies for 
overcoming the innate resist- 
anee of human nature than you 
would find in a graduate and 
post-graduate course at the 
world’s best university. More 
than 200 practical Life Insur 
ance men have collaborated in 
the preparation of this epochel 
book. Five years were devoted 
to compiling and collating this 
fund of Life Insurance informa 
tion. It is not a medley of iso 
lated facts picked at random 
from handy sources such as too 
many histories unfortunately 
are, but a carefully rationalized 
recital of some of the most 
thrilling happenings to be found 
howhere else than in the stir 
ring days of Life Insurance de- 
velopment. 


Did you know that in the 
time of King Hammurabi, 1900 
bh. C., insurance forms were in 
use, and other business forms 
that startlingly parallel the pol- 
icles of the present day ? 
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Did you know that Romans 
used benefit certificates and 
paid benefits through Collegias 
that were administered much as 
beneficiary societies are today? 


Do vou know how Bills of 
Mortality originated and how 
they affected the creation of the 
first Mortality Tables? 


What is the marked differ 
ence between Friendly Societies 
of Great Britain and Europe 
and the companies in the United 
States that pay death benefits? 


Have you often wondered just 
how Life Insurance rose and 
spread in foreign countries, and 
who were the men who fostered 
it? 


When did Life Insurance in 
the United States pass through 
its Armageddon, and what were 
the factors that caused and cor 
rected it-—-to make it the great 
social service it is today? 


Read in “History of Life In 
surance in Its Formative Years” 
how a British Astronomer 
Royal computed life expecta 
tions from a German mortality 
bill for a war-mad English king 

and, unknown to himself or 
his sovereign, laid the basis for 
Life Insurance. 


strove and sacrificed to achieve for their fellow humans the undying 


SHOWING YOU HOW Elizur Wright, First Massachusetts Insurance 
Commissioner, became "FATHER OF LIFE INSURANCE." 


ELIZUR WRIGHT—THE BIBLE 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


(382 PAGES) 


Ask your local library or the 
librarian of your local Life Un- 
derwriters Association for an 
adequate, fully documented 
book on life insurance, in the 
United States and observe the 
disappointed look on _ their 
Paces. There were no such 
books until the advent of “HIS- 
TORY” and “BIBLE” of Life 
Insurance. 


The illustrations in_ these 
books have been gathered, very 
many of them, from original 
sources and are, in Many cases, 
exceedingly rare. 


Elizur Wright, famed first in- 
surance commissioner of the 
State of Massachusetts, was a 
pioneer of known probity who 
thought profoundly and acted 
wisely. In addition to being a 
social prophet, he earned a high 
reputation for aggressive and 
almost fanatical devotion to 
principle. He translated his be 
liefs about life insurance into 
action and established the so 
cial service of life insurance un 
til he was deservedly Known as 
the “Father of Life Insurance.” 

Visualize the vast, grand pan 
orama of the profession through 
this great book. 


Lo you know what the name 
of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life was in the first Insurance 
Department Report issued by 
Elizur Wright for Massachu 
setts?’ This book tells. 


Have you ever read Elizur 
Wright's biography—this “Fa- 
ther of Life Insurance?’ This 
book gives it. Elizur Wright 
was the author of the non-for- 
feiture Act and the Legal Re- 
serve Act. Hlis insurance De 
partment reports were mines of 
interesting information about 
life insurance. They are given 
in detail in this book. 


It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. 


“Elizur Wright—The Bible of 
Life Insurance” gives brief his- 
torical sketches of those think 
ers and writers in all times 
whose labors contributed to the 
upbuilding, scientific advance 
and reform of the great science 
of life insurance, and the parts 
they played in its development. 


American life insurance being 
of such comparatively recent 
origin, and its old-world his- 
tery so remote, scattered, and 
so difficult of assemblement, no 
other publication has solved the 
difficult task of gathering and 
arranging all this material in 
a book along with the elassic 
studies and reports of the great 
American genius of the life 
insurance profession — Elizur 
Wright. 
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American Insurance Digest & Insurance Monitor 
605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago I!, Illinois 


Please send to address below one copy each of “History or Lire Insurance In Irs 
and “Euizur Wricht—TuHe Bis_e or 
we enclose remittance for $8 (Single copies of either book $5). Postage prepaid in U. §. 


Canadian Postage 50¢ additional per book. 


(Your money will be refunded in full without any question if you are not completely satisfied 
and will return books within a reasonable time.) 
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ANNUITIES INCREASING 


ITH the addition during 1949 

of 172,000 annuity contracts 
to those outstanding with life insur- 
ance companies, the total in force 
at the start of this year rose to 
3,355,000, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

This- total is more than twice the 
number owned ten years ago, re- 
flecting the growing interest in re- 
tirement planning, both individual 
and via employee groups. 


“The annuities currently owned 
represent annual income of $1,173,- 
000,000," the Institute commented. 
“Of this, $273,000,000 under 697,- 
000 contracts is now payable to the 
annuitants, $515,000,000 under 1.- 
993,000 units is fully paid for with 
income payments to begin in the fu- 
ture and $385,000,000 under 665,000 
contracts is for future income under 
plans still being paid for. 

“Total payments due to be paid 
out eventually under the life com- 
pany annuity contracts now in force 
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will be many times the one-year in- 
come shown in ownership figures, 
In the case of typical annuitants age 
65, for instance, the life expectation 
at that age would make eventual 
payments at least 12 times the one 
vear base.” 


Tripled in Ten Years 


The greater part of the increase in 
annuity ownership in recent years 
has come from the rapid expansion 
of group annuities, established by 
employer-emplovee groups. These 
have practically tripled in number in 
the past ten years to a present total 
of 1,928,000 and the annual income 
provided by them has more than 
tripled to $499,000,000. In the case 
of group annuities, this total in- 
come figure not represent 
future potential income, as a large 
number of group plans report only 
annual paid-up additions and not the 
income eventually to be paid if the 
worker remains on the job until re- 
tirement. Eventual income would be 
much larger. 


does 


The past decade has also seen a 
material growth in the use of life 
insurance benefits to provide an- 
nuities, such supplementary 
tracts having nearly trebled, both 
in number and amount of income 
provided. There are now 200,000 of 
them in force, representing annual 
income of $93,000,000. 

[Individual annuities, the original 
base on which annuities developed, 
have also increased steadily in the 
ten years. The number owned has 
risen from under 1,000,000 to 1,- 
227 0O00—a gain of some 30 per cent. 


TOTAL FIGURES 
; & ITAL figures for the 220 rec- 


ommended companies (includ- 
ing “Qualified” recommendations ) 
listed in Best's Chart of Recom- 
mended Companies, which include 
over 98% of the business and assets 
of all companies, are as follows: Ad- 
mitted assets, $62,201 ,002,000 ; Cap- 
ital, $259,461,000; Surplus and 
similar funds, $3,660,412,000; Net 
reserve, $47,145,271,000; Total in 
come, $10,726,239,000; Total dis 
bursements, $6,865,411,000; Total 
paid policyholders, $4,067,442,000 ; 
Death claims, $1,525,342,653; In 
surance written, $33,048,707,541 ; 
Insurance in force, $225,029,897 584. 


con- 
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IT'S YOUR MONEY 


New Institute Campaign 


LIREE positive steps to help 

protect the buying power of sav- 
ings will highlight the new 1950-51 
advertising campaign of the life in- 
surance business, the first message 
of which appeared in June, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 

Each advertisement in the 
campaign will carry these “three 
ways to protect the buying power of 
your savings’: 
~ 1. Do vour share to help lessen 

the pressures on Government 
for more spending. When we 
keep asking Government for 
benefits, 


new 


more services, more 
we must expect to pay tor 
them. Remember, it's your 


Government. 

2. Back up all efforts to balance 
the budget. When Government 
lives beyond its income, prices 
tend to rise, reducing the buy- 
ing power of your savings. 
Remember, you're the saver. 

Support economy—elimination 
of waste. Whatever Govern- 
ment spends, you pay either 
directly in taxes ‘or indirectly 
in prices. Remember, it’s your 


. 
ad 


money. 
‘Remember, it’s your Money” ts 
the recurring slogan, carried at the 


bottom of each advertisement. 


Timely 


“So timely is the new campaign 
and so important that the size of the 
advertisements is being stepped up 
to 1,500 lines each in papers in the 
larger cities and 1,000 lines in other 
papers and publication began in June 
instead of waiting for the usual fall 
schedule,” the Institute states in 
making its announcement. Last 
vear’s campaign was in 1,000 and 
750 line space and began in Sep- 
tember. 

This will be a public service cam- 
paign, calling attention to the im- 
portant part -which life imsurance 
‘unds and other savings play in the 
nation’s economy and urging every 
individual saver to interest himself 
in protecting the future buving 
power of those savings. 

The campaign will appear in 425 
newspapers and major farm maga- 
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zines, providing total circulation of 


45,000,000. 


Essential Need 


‘The part that life insurance funds 
and other savings play in the econ- 
omy—the essential role that policy- 
holders and savers have in expand- 
ing America’s productivity—need 
to be fully recognized in this coun- 
try,’ Holgar J. Johnson, Institute 
president, said in commenting on the 
new campaign. ‘Today, as always, 


their savings are the dynamic force 


upon which the continuing strength 
of America’s economy depends. It 
is imperative that this force be en- 
couraged and maintained. This is 
why the Institute, on behalf of the 
life insurance companies and their 
agents, and in the interests of pol- 
icvholders and other savers, is 
launching this campaign.” 

In the initial message of the cam- 
paign, the vital role of the saver was 
outlined under the caption, “The 
most important person in America.” 
‘He is you, the saver,” the message 
said. 
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To the 


F. Gordon Brown 

Dale A. Christensen 

Howard M. Koepke 
*Carl Lutz 

Edgar P. Nispel 
*Jay Overholser 
Milo B. Roberts 

John F. Smith 

John S. Spencer 

Glen M. Stewart 





twenty-one 
Nebraska representatives who have qualified 
for the 1950 National Quality Award, we 


extend our sincere congratulations. 


Glenn F. Waugh 


* Qualified for receipt of Five Year Award. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEBRASKA 





Life of 


Bankers 


Leslie J. Carr 
*Earl F. Goodrich 
J. E. Knoflicek 
*¥W. H. McCaig 
Gordon G. Norvell 
James H. Rice 
Daniel S. Seiverling 
Russell E. Snygg 
*Charles M. Stewart 
Fortune A. Sullo 
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To THE annual meeting of the 
A Nationai Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners held in Quebec 
in June, W’. Ellery Allyn (Conn.) 


was elected President succeeding 
David A. Forbes of Michigan. 


Wade O. Martin, Jr. of Louisiana, 
was elected Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which puts him in 
line for the presidency. Other 
officers named were: Vice President, 
rank Sullivan (Kans.) and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer (again) George A. 
Bowles, Jr. of Va. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Life 
Insurance Institute of Canada, W. 
J. Adams, F.S.A., Secretary of the 
Canada Life, was elected President 
for 1950-51. Other Officers elected 
were: P. McDonald, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager and Secretary, Crown 
Life, as First Vice-President; H. 
L. Guy, C.B.E., Assistant General 
Manager, Mutual Life of Canada, 
Second Vice-President; and T. M. 
Sargant, Agency Auditor, North 
American Life, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


J. L. MecLachin, Secretary of the 
Contederation Life, the retiring 
resident, reported that membership 
in the Institute last year totaled 
2,053, an all-time high since it was 
organized in 1936. As part of its 
service to the life insurance industry 
in Canada instructional courses and 
examinations were sponsored for 
those employees of the more than 
35 companies who were interested 
in gaining a better knowledge of 
their business. More than 1,000 
candidates wrote over 3,300 examin- 
ation papers, a considerably greater 
number taking part in this endeavour 
than in any previous year. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Association of Actuaries, 
H. H. Blakeman, General Manager 
of the Empire Life, was elected 
President. Other officers named 
were: J]. E. Moore, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and Council Members, Prof. 
D. S. Baillie, J. W. Ritchie and 
W. D. Patterson. 











YOUR CLIENTS NEED 





SIGNUM INTEGRITA Ti 


RESPONSIBLE. 





NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
THAT COVERS THE ENTIRE PHYSICAL HAZARD 
. . » NOT ACCIDENT ONLY, NOR SHOULD IT 
EXCLUDE CERTAIN TYPES OF SICKNESS. ADD 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION TO EVERY LIFE IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM FOR WHICH YOU ARE 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston - Massachusetts 
“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
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LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION: 
guerite Rummell, librarian of the 
Prudential, was elected chairman of 
the Insurance Group of the Special 
Libraries Association at the annual 
convention at Atlantic City, N. |, 
in June. She succeeds Angelica Van 


R. Blomshield, New York Life. 
Pauline Hutchison, of the Canada 
Life, became vice-chairman and Mrs, 
Natalie Binet, of the Savings Bank 
Life Insurance Fund, was elected 
secretary. The meeting featured 
several talks by group members, as 
well as round table discussion and a 
report on the year’s activities. 
During the past year the group 
has published “Insurance Book Re- 
views on a quarterly basis. The 
publication listed all important m.- 
terial being published in the various 
phases of the insurance business. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Indiana State Association of Lite 
lnderwriters, H. J. Peirce, New 


england Mutual, Indianapolis, was 
elected President; J. V’. Clevenger, 
Guarantee Mutual, Fort Wayne, and 
IW. D. Timmins, Lincoln National, 
Bloomington, were named _ Vice 
Presidents, while H. P. Means, 
Lafayette Life, South Bend, 
elected Secretary. 


Wits 


At the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Life Agency Managers 
Association, Sam B. Starrett of the 
Guarantee Mutual, was elected 
President succeeding Paul C. Kaul, 
Connecticut Mutual. Other officers 
are: First Vice President, L. J. 
Marcotte, United Benefit; 2nd Vice 
President, Ernest W. Gray, |r., Oc- 
cidental of California and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Charles L. Doane, Mu- 
tual Benefit. 

Victor Cullin, of the Chicago Title 
& Trust Company, has been elected 
President of the Chicago Life and 
Insurance and Trust Council, suc- 
ceeding Louis W. Fischer of the 
American National Bank & Trust 
Company. Other officers elected 
were: Joshua B. Glasser, Continental 
Assurance, vice president; W. O. 
Heath, Harris Trust & Savings 
3ank,. treasurer and Roland OD. 
Hinkle, C.L.U., Equitable Society, 
secretary. 


Best's Life News 
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NEW GROUP RATES 


REVISION of the initial min- 

7 want premium rates for group 
life insurance (“T”’ rates), effective 
July 1, 1950, was announced by the 
New York Insurance Department in 
June. 
~ The improvement in mortality and 
the downward trend of interest rates 
since the establishment of the former 
“T” rates in 1926 are recognized by 
the revision. The last session of the 
Legislature amended Section 204, 
subdivision 2, of the Insurance Law 
in recognition of these trends. The 
Commissioners’ Standard Ordinary 
Table of Mortality and interest at 
3% are prescribed as these stand- 
ards for the computation of the net 
eroup life insurance premiums. 

The former ““T”’ rates, established 
in 1926, applied to groups of fifty or 
more lives. In 1947, because of a 
change in the statutory definition of 
group life insurance, these rates 
were made applicable to groups of 
twenty-five or more. 


Offsetting Changes 


Because of the higher level of 


expenses incurred in writing policies 
on small groups of lives, the new 
“T” rates include a provision tor 
expenses of $1.80 per $1000 of in- 
surance. This expense allowance ts 
applicable only to the first $75,000 
of insurance. In addition, an ex- 
pense factor of 10% of the net pre- 
mium applies uniformly irrespective 
of the amount of insurance. 

For the smaller groups providing 
insurance up to $75,000, the revised 
“T” rates are expected to produce 
on the average approximately the 
same premium as the former “T” 
rates. Although the charge for any 
particular policy will depend upon 
the age distribution for the group, 
« reduction in average rates is ex- 
pected for the larger groups. This 
comes about because the rates of 
mortality under the Commissioners’ 
Standard Ordinary Table are lower 
for younger ages than those of the 
former mortality standard. This 
difference decreases with advancing 
age until the rates under the new 
table reach or exceed those formerly 
provided. 
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The revision makes no change in 
the employee’s maximum rate of 
contribution of sixty cents per month 
per $1000 of insurance. The In- 
surance Department is studying this 
matter and upon the completion of 
further investigation will take such 
action as is indicated by the studies. 

Pursuant to Section 204, subdivi- 
sion 2, of the New York Insurance 
law as amended (Chapter 360 of 
the Laws of 1950), no life insurance 
company authorized to do business 
in New York State shall hereafter 
issue, as provided herein, within or 
without this state, any policy of 
group life imsurance on which the 
premium shall be less than the min- 
imum gross premium described be- 
low : 


on 


(1) The minimum gross annual 
yearly renewable term premium shall 
be equal to the net C.S.O. 3% pre- 
mium loaded 10% plus a constant. 

(2) The constant shall be $1.80 


per $1000 of insurance on the first’ 


$75,000 of insurance in the group. 
The constant shall not apply to the 
amount of insurance in the group in 
excess of $75,000. 

(3) Fractional premiums 
shall be determined as follows: 

Monthly—1'%2% of annual pre- 
mium divided by 12 and taken. to 
the nearest cent. 


gTOSS 
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Boston 


| Mutual 


nsuran ce 
Company 





FAMILY SECURITY 


Boston Mutual Programs are 
created from our Modern Policy 
Series with the same professional 
skill and care that fashioned this 
Colonial Sigu. 











Quarterly—1% of annual pre- 
mium divided by 4 and taken to the 
nearest cent. 

Semi-annually—34 of 1% of an- 
nual premium divided by 2 and taken 
to the nearest cent. 

For convenience and ready refer- 
ence a table of annual, semi-annual, 
quarterly, and monthly premiums as 
calculated on the above basis 1s at- 
tached.* Where the constant is 
deductible, the deduction should be: 





Annual Premium ..... $1.80 
Senu-Annual Premium 90 
Quarterly Premium ... A5 
Monthly Premium .... aa 


(4) The new minimum group life 
premium shall permit inclusion of 
disability benefits commonly de- 
scribed as: 


(a) Extended Death Benefit 
(b) Waiver ot Premiums 


For the disability benefit which 
provides for the payment of the face 
amount of insurance in instalments 
in the event of total and permanent 
disability, an extra annual premium 
of at least $1.00 per $1000 of face 
amount shall be charged and the 
amount thereof shall be stated as a 
part of the printed text. 

(5) Each company will continue 
as heretofore to file with the De- 
partment tables of extra premiums 
for hazardous occupational classifi- 
cations as adopted by the company. 


Minimum Premiums for Group Life 


Insurance 
(Standard Risks) 
Semi- Quar- 

\ge Annual Annual terly Monthly 
15 $4.13 $2.08 $1.04 $.35 
20 443 2.23 1.12 37 
25 4.92 2.48 1.24 42 
30 5.60 2.85 1.43 48 
35 6.77 3.41 1.71 57 
40 8.50 4.28- 2.15 2 
45 11.13 5.61 2.81 .94 
50 15.15 7.63 3.83 1.28 
55 21.29 10.72 5.38 1.80 
60 30.62 15.42 773 2.59 
65 44.76 22.55 11.30 379 
70 66.07 33.28 16.68 5.59 
75 97.87 49.30 24.71 8.28 
80 144.71 72.90 36.54 12.24 
85 212.21 106.90 53.58 17.95 
90 306.35 154.32 77.35 25.91 
95 431.24 217.24 10889 36.47 

* Given here at selected ages only.—FEditors. 
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LAA MEETING 


ENRY M. KENNEDY, di- 

rector of advertising and publi- 
cations, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, has accepted 
the general chairmanship of the 
annual meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association of 
America. In making this announce- 
ment, H. A. Richmond, president of 
the association and general super- 
visor of advertising research, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
set the dates of the meeting as 
October 23rd—25th, and the location 
as the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Assisting Mr. Kennedy as sub- 
chairmen are A. H. Thiemann, as- 
sistant secretary, New York Life 
(program) ; Joseph B. Treusch, ad- 
vertising manager, United States 
Life (committee treasurer); Rus- 





Henry M. Kennedy 


sell V. Vernet, director of adver- 
tising, Mutual Life of New York 
(registration and reception); and 
A. L. E. Crouter, administrative as- 
sistant, New York Life (evrhibits). 

Also, William C. Gentry, assistant 
director of agencies, New England 
Mutual Life (promotion and _ at- 
tendance); Frederick J. Niefner, 
editor of publications, Provident 
Mutual (hotel arrangements ) 
Jerome \V. Leary, administrative as- 
sistant, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company (press). 

Canadian chairman is Jf. P. 
Ferguson, supervisor of publicity, 
London Life Insurance Company ; 
acting as adviser to the general 
chairman will be H. G. Kenagy, 
vice-president, Mutual Benefit Life, 
who was general chairman of last 
vears annual meeting. 





H. A. Richmond 





Forward 
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Strong ‘Pre 4 224 seve 


With Federal 


A Strong and Progressive Company for Strong 
and Progressive Agents. 


Complete Line of Life, Accident & 
Health, Group, and Hospitalization 
Insurance Available. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE 


CHICAGO, 


IsA AE MILLER HAMILION, Chairman I 





Co. 
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ILLINOIS 


FEDERAL LIFE TAXATION 


S THIS is being written in earh 
Aiaiy. committees representing 
the House of Representatives and 
the Senate still have not agreed op 
taxation of the life insurance com- 
panies. It will be recalled that in the 
original measure passed by _ the 
House there was a retroactive pro- 
vision contained which would have 
taxed the companies for the years 
1947, 1948 and 1949 and the amount 
estimated would be some $93,000. 
OOO. The Senate discarded the retro- 
active provision and changed the 
years from 1949 to 1950. Under 
their version the expected tax reve- 
nue would approximate $112,000, 
O00. 

After several weeks of fruitless 
efforts toward reaching a compro- 
mise the House shelved its original 
bill and tried a new angle. In the 
General Tax Revision bill which it 
passed it included a provision to tax 
the life insurance industry for the 
years 1947 to 1950. The estimated 
amount that would be collected un- 
der this proposal is $166,000,000. 
lf the Senate believes that the prin- 
ciple of retroactive taxation is 
wrong, it is quite possible that this 
provision of the General Tax Re- 
vision bill may be stricken out. What 
kind of a tax measure affecting the 
life insurance business will finally be 
enicted is very difficult to ascertain 
at this time. In view of the fact that 
the Federal Government is running 
in the red, plus the stated willing- 
most life insurance com- 
panies to pay a tax, it is probably 
just a matter of time before the law- 
makers find some basis for agree- 
ment, 


ness of 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


International Claim Assn., Sept. 18-20, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

National Assn., Life Underwriters, Sept. 
25-29, Statler, Washington, D. C. 

Life Office Management Assn., Sept. 25- 
27, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

National Fraternal Congress, Sept. 25-28, 
Statler Hotel, N. Y. C. 

American Life Convention, 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 

institute H. O. Underwriters, Nov. |-3, 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

Society of Actuaries, Nov. 9-11, Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 15-17, 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 


National Assn. Ins. Commissioners, Dec. 
10-15, Los Angeles. 


Oct. 3-6, 
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N. J. HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS PLAN 


STREAMLINED method for 
hospital admissions and payment 
of the resultant bills of individuals 
and families covered under group 
contracts of private insurance com- 
panies went into effect throughout 
the state of New Jersey on July 1. 
It marks the first time that this 
new plan, previously tested in sev- 
eral of the nation’s leading metropol- 
itan centers, has been introduced on 
a statewide basis. An_ estimated 
500,000 New Jersey residents cov- 
ered under group hospitalization 
plans of the private insurance car- 
riers will benefit. 

Known as the New Jersey Hos- 
pital Admissions Plan, the new ar- 
rangement relieves the person in- 
sured of the responsibility of taking 
care of the hospital bill to the extent 
of the benefits allowed under his 
insurance policy. In all cases where 
the plan is followed, payment of 
these benefits will be made direct to 
the hospitals by the insurance com- 
panies. The new plan at the same 





time will facilitate a person’s admis- 
sion to a hospital since he will be 
immediately identifiable through an 
admission certificate which will be 
presented to the hospital. 

The new procedure was worked 
out in conferences between the New 
Jersey Hospital Association, work- 
ing through its Council on Hospital 
Service Plans, and the Health In- 
surance Council, working through 
its New Jersey Hospital Committee. 

Cities 

This action follows by three weeks 
the introduction of a similar plan in 
the five boroughs of New York City 
and in Westchester, Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties. As a result, the new 
arrangement is now effective in most 
of the Greater New York City area. 
Other metropolitan areas in which 
similar plans have been previously 
introduced are Chicago, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee and Cleveland. 

The New Jersey plan is patterned 
after the one that 1s now operating 
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in Milwaukee and St. Louis. One of 
its principal elements is the Hospital 
Admission Certificate prepared by 
insured employers, unions and as- 
sociations. This certificate is given 
to a prospective patient by the em- 
ployer and serves as an identification 
when application for hospital ad- 
mission is made. The certificate 
carries the name of the employer or 
group policyholder, the name of the 
insurer, the name and address of the 
individual or organization who pays 
the claims, and a brief description of 
the coverage provided by the group 
contract. On the reverse side of the 
Hospital Admission Certificate is a 
Uniform Claim Form by which the 
patient authorizes the hospital to re- 
ceive direct payment from the insur- 
ance company. 

Participation of hospitals in the 
new program is on a voluntary basis. 
About 80 per cent of the members 
of the New Jersey Hospital Asso- 
ciation have already enrolled in the 
New Jersey Admissions Plan. 
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A friendly agency minded 
Company whose 50 years of 


progress has been built on 


service. 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 
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